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'* THBOUGH THE SHADOWS." 



" If there were a sympathy in choice, 
War, Death, or Sickness, did lay siege to it ; 
Making it momentary as a sound. 
Swift as a shadow, short as any dream, 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night. 
That in a spleen unfolds both Heaven and Earth, 
And ere a man hath power to say, Behold ! 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up— 
So quick bright things come to confusion !" 

A Midsummer NigMs Dream, 
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ONLY A LOVE-STORY. 



CHAPTER I. 

" CHANGED IN LITTLE SPACE !" 

rpHE few weeks of Felix Grey's stay in 
-■- London had slipped away as swiftly 
and smoothly as could be expected. On 
both sides of the Channel the lovers had 
supported their separation with commend- 
able contentment. They were too confi- 
dent and hopeful and happy to repine at a 
brief division, for it seemed to them now 
that really divided they could never be any 
more ; they deemed their union one that, 
in the face of time, or absence, or distance, 
stood indissoluble. So she lived in daily 
dreams of him, content ; and he lived as 
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4 ONLY A LOVE-STORY. 

content in thoughts of her, in work for her, 
work to pave the early steps of the way 
towards the home that should be, that 
they had built together already in that 
aerial region where there is never one of its 
myriad castles but is taller, grander, lovelier 
than any this dull earth ever knew. 

Meanwhile the mail-bags between France 
and England had borne almost daily mis- 
sives from one to another of the affianced 
pair ; for duly affianced they had now a 
perfect right to consider themselves, one 
of Calla's letters having giv^en to Felix in 
glowing terms the expected good tidings 
that Mr. Yorke's sanction and blessing had 

arrived in proper form, per post, from the 
« 
other side of the Atlantic. 

That London circle, of which Calla 

reigned as one of the beauties (whom not 

to admire was to write yourself a Goth in 

the circle's eyes), had also by this ' time 

become ^ware of her prospects as regarded 

matrimony, and most of them kindly re- 
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]oiced thereat. Felix Grey was ''one of 
them," and they did not, as a rule, grudge 
her to him — although here and there the 
rule was proved in the usual mode. One 
struggling aspirant for the laurels, who 
was then living in a garret on the product 
of his last ring and his watch chain, ob- 
served loftily that *'it was no great match 
for her r and another who, during the last 
season, had delusively deemed himself 
" first favourite," expressed his gratification 
with an ultra- warmth that told tales. 

Calla had been too fair a star, and shone 
too sweetly on the obscurest worshipper, 
for several aspiring eyes not to have select- " 
ed her out from all the constellation as 
their Polar guiding light. Still, on the 
whole, her choice was approved, and Felix's 
fortune envied. He had not deliberately 
intended to announce his engagement ; but 
in a moment of expansion — following on 
the receipt of the paternal blessing — when 
tete-a-tete with Dick Dorvil, he had let slip 
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an allusion to his happiness, and the news 
of course flashed around the society as if 
along the telegraph-wires. 

Now there were only three or four days 
to pass before Felix would return to the 
Chateau de la Basse-Rive. He was think- 
ing pleasantly of how brief the time was, 
and how already it was flying, while he dis- 
interred his evening suit from the inner- 
most recess of a portmanteau, and took 
credit to himself as a martyr for the man- 
ner in which he was about to dispose of a 
few hours of his valuable time. 

He was going out to dinner — '* a quiet, 
sociable little dinner," a kind of entertain- 
ment never beloved of his heart, although 
he considered it a shade less objectionable 
than the state banquets of the full season. 
However, now ''there was nobody in town, 
and of course it was not a party," his host 
had said, " but he and Mrs. Sneyd had a 
guest staying with them, and wanted to 
get two or three friends together." 
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Felix, in an off-guard moment of amia- 
bility, had accepted the invitation, and 
now regarded himself as a victim. He did 
not know his host very intimately ; he did 
not particularly like what he had seen of 
his hostess ; they were not of the clique 
he most frequented, so he was nearly sure 
that he should know no one there, and 
should probably be intolerably bored ; and 
he wondered why on earth he had been 
fool enough to answer in the affirmative, 
and reflected how much better employed 
he would have been working at his new 
book. 

Quite unconsciously, and unsuspicious 
of the fate that works in little things, he 
hailed a hansom cab, and wondered 
whether his watch was slow, and whether 
he should be late, and receive a chiUing 
greeting from the lady of the house ; and 
then, as he alighted, he made the painful 
discovery of a split in the thumb of his 
left-hand glove, which split, by the time 
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dinner was announced, had reached half 
across the back of his hand, so that he 
was glad to take it off, and cram it into 
his pocket. 

The two or three friends and the family 
made up a party of twelve, quite as many 
as the rather small dining-room would 
comfortably hold, and the twelve stiff- 
backed velvet chairs had to be set so close 
together, they fitted in like pieces of a 
puzzle. Felix's anticipations as to his 
lack of acquaintance with the assembled 
party were fully realised ; all save one 
were total strangers to him. The lady 
allotted to him was a pale, shy, demure 
young girl in white, who seemed more in- 
terested in the low-toned flattery of a 
handsome middle-aged man at her other 
side than in Felix's rather lame attempts 
at doing his duty in the line of agreeable 
conversation. 

Felix had no stock of society chit-chat, 
and could not talk unless either his subject 
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or his listener interested him. On hia 
other hand he had a bright-coloured, high- 
voiced ladj, with very white teeth and 
very black eyebrows, who was evidently 
minded to make herself agreeable to a 
shrewd-eyed, thoughtful, and trustworthy- 
looking middle-aged gentleman opposite, 
whom Felix heard addressed as " Doctor.'* 

Somebody at table had been to look over 
a lunatic asylum lately, and the conversa- 
tion turned upon hereditary insanity, and 
touched upon the question of marriage 
when such a taint existed in the family, 
and remarkable cases of the outbreak of 
such a taint in generation after generation. 
Felix was not joining in this conversation ; 
he had been endeavouring to entertain his 
partner by asking her how she liked book 
after book that she had never read, and 
having given this up as hopeless, was 
quietly eating his whitebait, when a few 
words struck on his ear that startled him. 

" By the way, doctor, how is that poor 
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fellow, Glynnley Grey?" the lady next 
Felix inquired across the table. 

Felix looked up. Had he caught that 
name aright, he wondered ? Grey is a 
common name, but not so Glynnley ; and 
what was it they were talking of ? — here- 
ditary insanity ? 

''Just the same," replied the doctor. 
"Now that is one of the saddest cases. 
It would be as great a miracle as raising 
the dead if he were ever restored." 

*' Some accidental resemblance of name — 
some mistake," said Felix to himself ; but, 
nevertheless, a sudden chill had struck 
him, an instant presentiment had laid hold 
of him as the doctor spoke, and before, 
certainly before, the doctor added his next 
words. 

'^That was an hereditary case also, I 
ascertained. Father died mad somewhere 
in Australia. They called it delirium 
tremens^ but it was clear insanity, I happen 
to know. Such a marriage was a crime. 
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and the consequences, tragic as they were, 
are scarcely astonishing to one who knew 
the family history. Do you know, my dear 
madam, I discovered that in every genera- 
tion of that family one has died mad ?" 

Felix lifted a glass of wine to his lips. 
He had turned pale, and his brows con- 
tracted as if in a spasm of pain ; but the 
hand that held, the glass of wine to screen 
the changed expression of his face did not 
tremble. No one noticed him. The pale 
girl in white was bending her ear to catch 
some whispered sweet nothing from her 
left-hand neighbour ; the black-browed 
lady on Felix's other hand was absorbed in 
her opposite neighbour the doctor, and the 
doctor was looking at her. The host had 
not caught the name of Grey, and if he 
had, he would not have connected the idea 
of a mad Grey in Australia with his calm, 
collected young friend, the rising author, 
Grey, recently from America. 

'* Oh, what a sad affair it was ! and how 
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ever did they manage to keep it so hushed 
up ?" gushed the lady. 

*' Influence," responded the doctor with 
a little shrug of his shoulders. *' There is 
a good deal to be done by trying in this 
world. But it did leak out a good deal. 
I knew the poor girl's father, Colonel 
Fitzgerald ; and then Doctor Starke being 
an old friend of mine, the case is a very 
interesting one to me. I was at the 
asylum only last week. The poor fellow 
was in one of his worst crises. I was only 
able to see him for a minute. A melan- 
choly affair, very ! — ^half forgotten, hushed 
away, and done with now, as such trage- 
dies often are. Ah, my dear madam, if 
our tongues were not tied, we professional 
men could tell you strange stories !" 

'^May I trouble you for a little cold 
water ?" said the pretty girl in white in a 
soft and confiding murmur to Felix Grey. 
He handed her the goblet politely if ab- 
sently, and then looked back across the 
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table to the doctor, who was, however, now 
just helping himself to a succulent morsel 
from a silver dish of sweetbread which was 
on its rounds. 

Felix watched for the next words that 
should be uttered, but the doctor ate his 
entree placidly ; his admiring friend, the 
black-eyed widow, also directed her atten- 
tion to her plate; and when they spoke 
again, it was on other topics — casual cur- 
rencies of the day. No further allusion was 
made by anyone to the subject for whose 
continuation Felix watched in vain ; it had 
passed away into the limbo of dead and 
gone scandals resuscitated for a moment. 
Felix wondered if it was all a dream. He 
half fancied he should wake up as if from 
a reverie, and find that the names of Glynn- 
ley Grey and Colonel Fitzgerald had never 
been mentioned, and that it was all a fancy 
— a trick played by his excited imagina- 
tion. 

Was it really true that here at this table 
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where he had come in a lazy and leisure 
mood, to be probably bored and possibly 
amused, with never a thought of any mis- 
hap beyond a torn glove, or any hope be- 
yond a well ordered dinner and a good 
glass of Madeira, — was it here that a family 
skeleton, which must have been locked 
away from him in its cupboard so carefully 
that he had never even caught the echo of 
the rattle of its bones, chose to burst its 
locks and come out and grin in his face ? 
Was this really the "skeleton in the house,'* 
the consciousness of whose grim and 
hidden presence cast that eternal shade of 
sorrow over his mother's eyes ? 

He could not believe it. Everything 
looked the same as it had done half an 
hour ago, before those words struck on his 
ear. And what then could be the history 
that was here so darkly hinted, and that 
from him had been so strangely concealed ? 

He managed to avoid attracting atten^ 
tion by any expression in look or voice or 
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manner. Felix Grey was generally so 
quiet, and occasionally laconic and abstract- 
ed, that those who knew him only thought 
that "Grey was in one of his dreamy 
moods/' and strangers scarcely noticed him 
at all. He was one of those who generally 
either passed entirely unnoticed or attract- 
ed a more than ordinary share of interest 
and attention. 

He got through the weary dinner at last, 
though it seemed to him an interminable 
time until the ladies retired, and after that 
a still more interminable time until the 
gentlemen followed them into the drawing- 
room, where he felt more at ease and off 
guard, and could lounge over a photograph 
album and try to clear up the tangled 
skein of his thoughts. 

The result of his reflections was that Dr, 
Pitzroy found Mr. " Felix or Fabian Day 
or Gay or Gray or something" (such would 
at that hour have been Dr. Fitzroy's most 
distinct impression of Felix), very atten- 
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tive to him, that Dr. Fitzroy felt rather 
flattered by the young man's intent and 
half absorbed thoughtful eyes a^ he listened 
to whatever Dr. Fitzroy said, and that they 
discovered, or rather Felix discovered, 
that they were going in the same direction, 
and set out to walk part of the way home 
together. 

Felix had made up his mind to hunt 
down this mystery. It was not in his 
nature to beat about the bush or waste 
time in preambles. He had been dumb 
when the subject had been mentioned first 
and the blow struck him silent ; but now 
when he found himself walking alone with 
fhe doctor, and the corner of the street 
was turned, and they had got fairly out of 
sight and reach of the house, now he spoke, 
and spoke out plainly and at once. 

" Dr. Fitzroy, I want you to tell me all 
you know of Glynnley Grey." 

*' Glynnley Grey ? Grey ! Are you any 
connection of his?" asked the doctor. 
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struck by the request and the tone in 
which it was made, and turning towards 
Felix with evidently aroused attention. 

" Dr. Fitzroy, if the Glynnley Grey you 
know married Colonel Fitzgerald's daugh- 
ter, and was the son of Matthew Grey who 
died at Ballarat, then I am his brother ! I 
have lived all my life abroad, and knew 
little — nothing — of my brother's history." 

It was not all at once, but piecemeal, 
partly that night and partly thereafter that 
Felix Grey gathered together the complete 
story of his brother's life. 

It was brief, but a tragic and miserable 
story enough. He had known hitherto 
only so far as Glynnley's marriage with 
Rachel Fitzgerald, that it was a love- 
match, and that, although Rachel had no 
fortune, and Glynnley's business brought 
him in only a moderate present competence 
and vague "prospects," the young couple 
— they were both in the very morning of 
life — were bravely and lovingly resolved to 

VOL. II. 
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push through storm and sunshine hand-in- 
hand. So they were married, and went on 
a trip for their honeymoon, and before that 
brief moon was over, a dark cloud had 
driven across its brightness. Glynnley 
fell suddenly ill of fever in Switzerland, 
and in that illness became full of morbid 
and insane fancies, strange suspicions, and 
jealous caprices. 

He who had literally idolised' Rachel and 
surrounded her with an adoring tenderness 
that forbade '* the winds of heaven to visit 
her cheek too roughly," began to be rough, 
suspicious, loving but harsh and tjrrannic 
in his treatment of her. A strange and 
baseless idea that people were working in 
the dark to separate her from him pos- 
sessed him; and when his mother Mrs. 
Grey saw them together, — and Rachel 
confided to her with trouble and tears, 
"how strange, and ill, and altogether 
changed" Glynnley was, and wondered 
"what could ail him!" — Mrs. Grey sat 
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paJe, and terror-stricken, and silent. She 
read each look and sign of Glynnley's 
altered look and manner aright ; she knew 
at once too weU what ailed him — that the 
madness, raving in which her husband had 
died^ had laid its blasting hand upon her 
son. 

She had sometimes dreaded, as one 
dreads a possibility too horrible to be con- 
templated, the chance of the insanity 
which had smitten her husband and his 
father before him, manifesting itself in her 
children. But the mother's pride in her 
children's talents and promising disposi- 
tions, and her sanguine nature, prevented 
her from ever fearing it with real anxiety ; 
and she had never seriously reflected upon 
the too weU proven hereditary character of 
the malady. iJow this unhappy mother 
knew that in her hopeful ignorance and 
ignorant hopes she had allowed a dreadful 
wrong to be committed, and had, without 
a word of warning, of caution, or of doubt 

c2 
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— ^because, indeed, she herself had felt no 
fear — permitted a young, innocent, unsus- 
picious ^irl to link herself in life-long bonds 
with one of an unhappy race over whose 
head the most horrible curse that can be 
entailed on posterity — madness, hung like 
a sword of Damocles. But Mrs. Grey had 
never seriously realised this before ; she 
was a woman whose nature always turned 
as surely away from the contemplation of 
any calamitous possibilities or coming^ 
tempest as the faithful sunflower follows 
the sun. But the time came quickly when 
she and Rachel looked into each other's 
eyes, and saying never a word, abandoned 
themselves to the full knowledge of the 
cruel truth. And then Dr. Starke was 
consulted, and a " temporary seclusion of 
the patient " was advised. 

The young wife, so lately a bride, 
broken-hearted with trouble and terror — 
for Glynnley's malady was assuming day 
by day a more violent and dangerous turn 
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— still with the blind, unreasoning instinct 
of love, endeavoured to resist the decree, 
or at least to obtain leave to accompany 
him. She was of course overruled; and 
one day the doctor and his assistants came 
to escort Glynnley Grey to the place where 
he was to be secluded — and cured, if pos- 
sible, although to this faint hope they did 
not encourage his family to cling too con- 
fidently. 

Now Glynnley was a strong man, and 
not a " safe " patient to use force to, and 
they knew it. But he was not to be 
deluded by the reasons they put forth 
for -his accompanying them. Guessing 
their object, he bade them stand off ; and 
as they closed round him cautiously and 
watchfully, he suddenly called aloud and 
wildly for Rachel. They had wished to 
keep Rachel out of the way ; but the sound 
of his voice crying so wildly, with such 
desperate appeal upon her name, was more 
than she could withstand. She came ; she 
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defied the warnings of the men who waved 
her back, and breaking through them with 
outstretched arms, she threw herself on her 
husband's breast, crying — 

"I will go with you, love— I will go 
with you !" 

He held her, and looked at the men 
with a dangerous look, and with one hand 
hidden. 

" You think you'll part us ?" he said. 

They tried to soothe him, to reason with 
Rachel, and get her away from him. Her 
love for him was greater than her fear of 
him ; and it was not in terror, but in obedi- 
ence to their request, that she loosened her 
arms from round his neck, and was about 
to draw herself away from his arm and 
turn and speak to them. 

But whatever words she had been about 
to utter were never spoken. Gljmnley 
caught her back towards him like a tiger. 
The hand that had been hidden rose and 
flashed like steel, and fell. The men flung: 
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themselves upon him in time to break the 
force of the blow, but not to prevent it. 
The knife he had concealed was red with 
his wife's blood ; and as his mother sat 
waiting anxiously in a room near at hand, 
her ears were stricken by two cries that 
to the end of her life she never forgot — a 
woman's shriek and a madman's laugh. 

The wound inflicted on Rachel Grey was 
not in itself dangerous. But she died of 
it as surely as if he had struck the knife 
into her heart — a little more slowly, that 
was all. They might bandage and anoint 
the external wound, but they could never 
make the sorely-stricken and broken heart 
beat healthful music again. They did all 
that science and unremitting care could do 
for her, and aU in vain. 

The wife faded and failed and drooped 
into her grave without ever seeing her hus- 
band again, whilst he, forgetting utterly their 

# 

• dreadful parting, looked out for her almost 
daily, sometimes hopefully confiding to his 
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keepers, - She is coining to-day/' some- 
times, in paroxysms of fury, shaking the 
stanchions of his barred windows, and 
declaring she was waiting for him outside. 

And now, although Rachel has been in 
her grave all these years, and he has been 
told the fact, he knows it not, and still 
waits for her to come — still in conversation 
with . phantoms of his own creation, will 
talk of her, and promise " an introduction 
to my wife.'' 

This was the story that was revealed to 
Felix Grey; this well-kept and strictly- 
guarded, select and private asylum, which 
he, now knowing all, visited in company 
with Dr. Fitzroy, was the grave that im- 
mured his brother; this living death it 
was, and not more merciful material disso- 
lution and decay, which had been his bro- 
ther's destiny. That this secret should 
have been so completely kept from Felix, 
that he had never even suspected the true 
history (although he had thought there 
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must have been something especially sad 
in his brother's fate), was scarcely strange. 
Long before Glynnley's marriage Felix had 
gone back to Australia, and at the time of 
his death was far away up the country, 
hundreds of miles from the town where 
his father died, far from all friends and 
relatives, living out of the world, on a 
lonely sheep-farm, on the border of the 
bush, and keeping up little correspondence 
with his family in England. 

Dr. Starke received Felix Grey very 
courteously, and, especially after a little 
** aside " conversation with his friend Dr. 
Fitzroy, treated him with an appearance 
of interest and friendliness he did not al- 
ways vouchsafe to strangers. 

"I am afraid an interview with your 
brother will not be practicable to-day. 
You can see him, of course ; but if he is in 
the excited mood he was last night and 
this morning, I don't think it would be 
advisable to enter his room." 
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" Am I to look at him like a wild beast, 
through bars ?" thought Felix to himself, 
with a painful, bitter smile ; then he fol- 
lowed the doctor upstairs, and down long 
corridors. 

It was ''through bars," certainly, he 
found that he was to look upon his brother 
again; though Glynnley Grey was not in 
a cage, but in a comfortably, though sparely- 
furnished room. In the door of this room 
was a barred orifice, large enough to look 
through conveniently, and get a good view 
of the room and its inmates. Dr. Starke 
looked, and Dr. Fitzroy cast a business- 
like glance in, and then both the doctors 
drew aside and bowed, and beckoned Felix 
to approach. 

Felix looked in. 

He saw a plainly-papered room, with a 
bare table, two or three chairs, a fireplace 
without fire-irons or fenders, a curtainless 
bed, and bars at the windows. He saw 
one man, evidently a keeper, sitting quietly 
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in a comer, looking rather bored. He 
saw another man standing in the centre of 
the room, bowing and talking to some 
imaginary person. This was his brother — 
a brown-bearded man now, with strange 
eyes, and grey streaks in his hair, although 
lie was still young in years ; but there was 
no question of his identity — changed as he 
was, this was Glynnley Grey. No one 
stood before him, but evidently some ima- 
gined presence was be.tween him and the 
blank wall whereon he looked, for he was 
smiling, bowing, talking volubly, laughing 
in a mocking kind of way. So the two 
brothers — the one unknowing of the meet- 
ing — met again. 

Felix had been quite calm and self- 
possessed till now. He had watched the 
sudden and total wreck of his dearest 
hopes within this last day or two — ^had 
stood on the shore and seen his ship go 
down at sea, silent, without one cry of 
pain. He had been quite cool, and steady 
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of look and step, as he came down this 
corridor, with only an added line on his 
thoughtful brow, a darker shade over his 
earnest eyes. 

But now, at the sound of that voluble 
speech, addressed to nothing, of that harsh 
laugh that had nothing to say to merri- 
ment, at the sight of that figure, his 
brother's altered but unmistakable face 
and figure, bowing to the empty air, he 
shuddered and turned deadly pale, and 
staggered back against the wall. He 
leant against the wall for support, breath- 
less, as if he were about to faint. 

Dr. Starke was by his side in a moment. 
The two physicians exchanged glances. 

''You have seen enough. You had 
better come away now,'' they said. 

But Felix got the better of his agitation 
speedily. Resolutely and half impatiently 
he trampled down the momentary weak- 
ness ; drew himself away in an armour of 
reserve from their offered attention ; stepped 
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coolly back to the grating, and insisted on 
at least looking once again, as it was 
imperatively forbidden that he should 
enter the room. So he looked, long and 
steadily, on the brother who, absorbed in 
his imagined company, saw him not. Felix 
had been a boy when he saw his brother 
last. Yet now gradually from this altered 
face, with the wavering eyes and the wild 
furtive glance, there grew the resemblance 
to the bright, handsome boy to whom he 
had bade a gay brotherly good-bye so 
many years ago. Glynnley had been his 
mother's pet — ^his mother's pride! And 
he was here ! his blasted life locked in a 
living grave. At last, when the doctors 
dropped a hint that it was time, Felix 
turned to Dr. Starke, and begged to 
accept the kind offer which had been made 
previously, of showing him over the 
asylum. 

Dr. Starke was proud of his establish- 
ment ; but he hesitated a moment. 
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**I should like to see it," persisted 
Felix, quite placidly. 

'* Come, then. This way, if you please," 
said the doctor, unconsciously assuming 
the one and only air he always wore when 
" showing visitors over " the place. 

So Felix went through the various corri- 
dors, and saw the inmates of the cells, 
which cells in sober truth were tolerably 
comfortable little apartments ; saw the 
"bad cases" through the little gratings 
in the doors, and " interviewed " the milder 
cases, and then was shown into the draw- 
ing-room where the mildest cases of all 
were amusing themselves with fancy work 
and a piano. Dr. Starke did host and 
guide ; Dr. Fitzroy following as a sort of 
chorus. 

In one room was a young woman nursing 
a battered doll, which she believed to be 
the child she had lost seven years before. 
And for those seven years she had never 
let this wooden image, with the paint worn 
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V 

off its round eyes and battered nose, 
grotesque in its ugliness, out of her arms. 
She sang to it, rocked it, cooed to it, 
hushed it to sleep, and any attempt to re- 
move it or contradict her persuasion that 
it was indeed her child only roused her to 
fury. In another room an old man, 
with a long, white beard, sat writing his 
own history. He believed himself to be 
the *'Man in the Iron Mask," and the 
rightful heir to the throne of France. Then 
there was the lady who believed herself to 
be the Virgin Mary ; there were two rival 
queens who had to be carefully kept apart, 
because neither would yield the reverence 
demanded by the other ; and there was 
a gentleman who affirmed he was the 
"Wandering Jew, and also the executioner 
of Charles the First, and related to every 
visitor diffuse anecdotes of his adventurous 
life, or rather lives. 

It was all unspeakably sad even in its 
occasional absurdity. The comedy of it 
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was only Tragedy, holding a clown's mask 
up to screen her tears. 

Felix walked through it all, quietly, 
watchfully, intently observant, half his 
thoughts fixed on the brother he had 
found so horribly worse than lost, and half 
on a girl's face in an old, grey GhktesbU in 
Prance. 

Before Dr. Fitzroy and Felix took their 
leave, they had a glass of wine with their 
host, and were invited to stay to dinner. 
Felix declined ; Dr. Fitzroy accepted the 
invitation. 

''I am sorry I cannot stay and share 
your hospitality, Dr. Starke. But it is 
impossible ; for in spite of your courtesy 
and kindness this day has been a trying^ 
one to me." 

The doctors were not much surprised 
to hear this, and murmured something 
politely sympathetic. 

" You will not be surprised," added 
Felix, simply and earnestly, *' when I tell 
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you that, if it were not for what I now 
know — if it were not for what I have seen 
to-day, I should have married — soon." 

His quiet, steadfast voice faltered just a 
little on the last word. 

When he had gone, said Dr. Starke to 
Dr. Fitzroy, 

" Now will that young fellow have the 
pluck to do the only right thing ?" 

*' Yes,'' Dr. Fitzroy replied. 

Whether Felix Grey had or had not the 
courage to "take the right course," he knew 
well where the right course lay, for him at 
least, holding as he did the theories and con- 
victions which he would have scorned now 
to let go because the holding them stung his 
hand. Yet once more, in one attempt to 
persuade himself that he was still uncer- 
tain, dreaming for the first and last time 
that he might swerve from the purpose 
that was already set, the next day he visited 
Dr. Fitzroy again. And when he left that 
house, after an hour's conversation, his 
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face was calm in a settled sadness, noble 
in a fixed resolve. 

He remembered how once, when he had 
had a fev^er, he had lain lost in delirium 
for many days, — and how the friend who 
had watched by him had afterwards ad- 
mitted to him that for a time the doctor 
had confessed to some fear as to whether 
he would return to his perfect senses, or 
awake with jarred and confused, if not 
shaken, intellect. He had not dwelt much 
on this at the time. Now he looked back 
to it, and it seemed to him clear as the 
light of day that then the family fiend 
was trying to get possession of him. He 
knew that it might yet renew the attack, 
and succeed. Had he not heard of sucli 
cases ere now ? He knew that, if ever it 
did take possession of him, it might turn 
its fury on the very creature he would have 
died to save from harm. 

Glynnley's love for Rachel had not 
shielded her. 
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It was true that the horror he dreaded 
might never happen ; the curse might pass 
him by ; he might live with clear and un- 
dimmed intellect to the end of his days ; 
his darling might be safe and sheltered in 
his care and love for all her life. But 
then — even then he might live to hear his 
children laugh the harsh and vacant laugh 
that had frozen his veins that day ; and he 
thought how, if there be triumph in hell 
when man treads blindly over the pitfalls 
dug for him, the fiends must have laughed 
at the blithesome bridal of Glynnley and 
Rachel Grey, who heard no mocking echo 
in the wedding music, and went blindfolded 
to their fate. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



'' SHADOWS THAT SHEOUD THE TO-MORROW.'^ 



Ti^BLIX is coming home ! 
-*- Calla's heart is singing these words 
all day, and beats sweeter music as after- 
noon wears on to evening, and 

" Thinking this will please him best, 
She takes a ribbon and a rose, 

For he will see them on to-night ! 

And with the thought her colour bums. 
And having left the glass, she turns 

Once more to set a ringlet right." 

He has written to say that this day he will 
be with them — written only a brief and 
hasty note to his mother ; but as Oalla has 
had a loDg, and loving, and happy letter 
from him only two or three days before, 
and as she will see him so soon now, she 
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k not troubled because the post that 
brought his letter to Mrs. Darrell brought 
no letter nor enclosure for her. 

Twin roses of hope and joy are bloom- 
ing on her cheeks, brighter even than that 
'* last rose of summer " of which she has 
robbed the garden, to pin it in her hair — a 
rose of his favourite warm blush-colour. 
And the riband matches the rose in hue, 
as the fair face harmonises with it in its 
dewy freshness and pure loveliness. They 
are beautiful eyes that will "mark his 
coming, and shine brighter when he 
<3omes." Nor is the "honest watch-dog" 
wanting to make the welcome complete. 
There he is in the yard, with his head and 
two great fore-paws out of his kennel, 
^' baying deep-mouthed " anticipatorily, as 
there is no sign of the expected arrival as 
jet. 

They wait dinner for Felix, but he does 
not come. 

Dinner is over ; coffee is served and 
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disposed of and taken away, and still no 
sign of him. Evening wears on, and the 
f ajnily give up the idea that he can have 
crossed by this boat, and observe, with 
habitual placidity, ''Well, he will come 
by the next." Oalla professes indifference,, 
but her heart is sinking down in disap- 
pointment sad and sore, for that *'next 
boat" means two long, long days of 
waiting. 

Night is closing in ; they have given up 
expecting him, and are leaving the salon 
where they have been loitering away the 
evening in the idleness always consequent 
upon expectance of a wanderer's arrivaL 
Now they have all risen; Mr. Darrell is 
carefully placing a paper-knife in his book 
to mark the place where he left off ; Oalla 
is silent and abstracted ; the glad sparkle 
has died out of her eyes, and the faded 
rose has fallen from her hair unheeded. 
She is busying herself shutting up the 
piano and putting away the music which 
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Isabel has left open and scattered about, 
while Isabel gazes dreamily from the win- 
dow up into the starlight. Then Mrs. 
Darrell turns out the lamp and extin- 
guishes the light — just before the outer 
bell rings, and Marie-Rose's heavy sabots 
are heard clack-clacking across the court* 
yard to the gate. 

" Who is it r 

'' It is Felix !" 

Calla flies out of the room and flings 
open the great hall-door and lets in the 
wanderer and a gust of Autumn wind. 

Yes, it is Felix at last — ^Felix, looking 
pale and tired, and taking aU welcomes 
and greetings, — from Marie-Rose's voluble 
" Oh, que monsieur est bien-venu I " to 
Calla's vivid blush and smile and eager, 
outstretched hands, — more quietly andjwith 
less responsive warmth than usual. 

Calla feels her joy a little dashed some- 
how. 

He has taken both her hands and 
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pressed them closely and looked at her 
intently, but lie has not seemed to feel the 
same delight that she feels in their meet- 
ing. He has smiled certainly, but it 
seemed rather a sad smile than a glad one. 
No doubt he was tired — tired, and very 
likely knocked up by the journey. But 
the bloom seems to be rubbed off from 
this return that was so eagerly anticipated. 

'*rm awfully late, am I not, mother? 
you see, the boat was delayed ; engines 
broke down in mid-channel, no danger, 
you know, only kept us knocking about a 
long time. You were all going to bed ? 
well, ril go straight up-stairs, too ; it's 
been a tiring day. No, no supper, thanks, 
only a crust of bread and a glass of wine 
in my room." 

S9 up-stairs they all went, talking all the 
way up the stairs and in the passages, 
asking how he had been ? and wasn't he 
very tired ? and what made the engines 
break down ? and was he quite sure he 
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wouldn't have a cutlet? Strong-armed 
Claudine bore his portmanteau up to his 
room, and setting it by the doorway, 
stood smiling welcome with her hands 
tucked under her large, white apron, and 
making her own inquiries as to " Monsieur 
Felix's " health, and remarks as regarded 
the duration of his absence. Monsieur 
Eelix looked round his family circle with a 
forced sort of smile, and an unexpressed 
but ardent wish that they would leave him 
alone, or that some of them, at least, 
would do so. 

'* Here, don't let me keep you all up," 
he said, rather brusquely. " Isabel is 
yawning, and looking sleepy. Good night, 
Bell — run off. Calla," and he turned his 
eyes to her face with a sort of sad, reluctant 
softness, *' you are tired?" 

*' Not a bit," said Calla, with a bright, 
wide-awake smile ; but Isabel's retreat 
presently broke up the group. 

" Mother, I want to see you for a few 
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minutes to-night. Will you come back to 
me ?' he said, in a grave half- whisper, as 
Mrs. Darrell and Calla turned to follow 
Mr. Darrell down the passage. 

Mrs. Darrell looked startled — more 
startled, perhaps, than seemed natural or 
probable at so simple and natural a re- 
quest. But she said, " Certainly, my dear 
boy. I will come to you presently," and 
her long dress swept steadily over the 
bare oak floor, and the candle she carried 
flickered on the dark panelled walls as she 
passed on. 

Calla lingered and looked back as she 
kissed her hand in a good night. Standing 
in the half-open doorway of her room, 
with her hand on the latch, she looked 
back again. She saw that Felix was still 
standing at his door ; and he saw her light 
figure pausing, dimly outlined in the 
shadows of the recess of hers. 

There was a small stone balcony to the 
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window that lit the landing and staircase, 
and this window was open — it was nearest 
to Felix's room, and he had bade Marie- 
Rose leave it alone, and said he would 
shut it presently. He looked at Calla's 
white ghostly figure glancing back at him, 
and stepped out from his door and closed 
it behind him, and went out on to the 
little balcony of the corridor, still looking 
at her. She obeyed the silent summons 
promptly. 

*' Wait for me a minute or two, Bella, '^ 
she said, frankly and coaxingly, to Isabel, 
who was languidly combing out her golden 
hair, and preparing for their usual mid- 
night girlish confidential talk. 

Calla went swiftly down the corridor, 
and stepped out on the balcony without 
speaking. She laid her hand on her lover's 
shoulder, and looked at him for a minute, 
as if waiting for him to speak. Then she^ 
said, 
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" Felix, is anything the matter ?" 

" Why do you ask that, Calla ?" he re- 
turned, in a quiet, subdued voice. 

'' You were somehow not like yourself 
when you first came in. Are you quite 
well, Felix dear, or is there anything 
wrong?" 

" I have something to say to you, Calla, 
but it will be to-morrow. It is late, and I 
cannot say all I have to say to-night." 

'^ There is something wrong," she said, 
earnestly, in low tones, gazing steadily at 
him, although in the dim light she could 
scarcely read his face. ''Is there any 
news, any bad news, of my father? — or 
auntie ?" she added, quickly. 

" No — no harm or loss to you or yours. 
It is between you and me the shadow 
falls," he said, and lifted his hand to the 
hand of hers that rested on his shoulder. 
At first it seemed as if his impulse were 
to move her hand gently away from him, 
but then as he touched her fingers his 
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hand closed on them and held them there, 
quietly, steadfastly, with no tremor nor 
passion, but a firm, calm pressure. 

"But what — what could come between 
us ?" she asked, almost under her breath. 

" When I left you last, my Calla, I too 
should have said * What could?' But now I 
know." 

"What is it, dearest? Tell me,'' she 
whispered, clinging to him with a sudden 
wild anxiety, as if some fear of being torn 
apart from him seized her for the first time, 
flinging her arms about his neck as she 
besought him with all her loving soul in 
her eyes — '' tell me !" 

" To-morrow, darling. Leave me now,'^ 
he said, in a voice subdued and a little 
shaken by love and bitter sorrows; and 
very tenderly he unclasped her clinging 
arms, and holding both her hands, raised 
them to his lips. 

*' I cannot wait till to-morrow ; I cannot 
bear the night through !" she cried. 
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'* Yes you can bear it, my brave, true 
Calla ; you can bear it when I entreat you 
to do so for my sake. It is not without 
reason, not without good cause that I say 
I cannot tell you what I have to say to 
you to-night. To-morrow. But now, don't 
think I am not suffering, Calla — ^leave me 
now." 

He felt he could not trust himself longer 
lo keep the resolution and self-control he 
had sworn to himself to observe. And 
Calla felt that, whatever this mystery 
might be, reason and right 'were ever, 
must be ever, on his side. No doubt nor 
suspicion, no wonder as to whether 
he was to blame, ever crossed her mind 
for a moment; she only listened with 
pained and wondering, startled, loving 
eyes — listened and obeyed his wish with 
the implicit and loyal obedience of a nature 
strong and brave. 

It is the weak woman who resists, and 
rebels, and cries out against the conduct 
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ahe does not comprehend. The strong and 
trustful accepts it in silence, perplexed, 
but never doubting, and leaves in loyal 
faith the veil she may not lift, secure that 
it is not drawn in shame or fear ; for the 
very soul of true love is Trust. 

Felix bent his head and kissed again the 
two small cold hands he held. Then he 
drew a deep breath and let them loose from 
his, and turned his head away ; and Calla, 
cold at the heart, but not breathing a sigh 
nor speaking a word, silent as hopelessness 
is ever silent, moved away and left him 
there. 

He had only pressed his lips to her 
fingers. All that evening he had never 
kissed her. The absence of that usual 
parting and meeting caress struck to 
Calla's heart a deeper chill of hopelessness, 
a more painful bewilderment than even his 
words. It seemed a seal upon some secret 
bond that signed him away from her for 
ever. She did not analyse her feelings. 
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and no doubt it was an unreasonable 
instinct — a girl's fear and fancy — but it 
seemed to her as though the absence of 
that good-night kiss were the forerunner 
of an irrevocable parting — the opening of 
a gulf that was to widen, and widen, and 
widen away until eternity, and never close 
again. 

It was not dread that Calla felt, it was 
certainty, certainty of some bitter grief to 
come, and to come soon. But it seemed 
to her that that grief could not be worse 
than this foreboding ; she felt like one 
hanging over the brink of some awful pre- 
cipice who longs to hasten the moment of 
his fall, feeling it will be less terrible than 
the suspense. 

How would the night pass ? Would the 
morrow never come ? 

Isabel was amazed and distressed by the 
change in Calla, when, after those few 
minutes' absence, the girl returned, pale 
and tearless, and like one stimned by 
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some painful bewilderment. But Isabel 
could not quite make out what it was that 
was the matter, and she went to sleep with 
a vague idea that Felix had been dreadfully 
melancholy and mysterious, and an in- 
definite trust that everything would come 
all right to-morrow. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Darrell, after half an 
hour or so — " a few minutes" at La Basse- 
Rive always meant half an hour — had re- 
turned to her son, according to his re- 
quest. 

*' Well, Felix, what is it you have to say 
to me ?" she asked, in carefully measured 
and tranquil accents, that scarcely har- 
monised with a suppressed anxiety in her 
eyes. 

" Something that I am afraid will pain 
you, mother." 

" What is it ?" she asked quietly, almost 
under her breath. 

**I have discovered the sad story that 
you have all my life concealed from me^ 

VOL. n. K 
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By a strange chance I have seen" — ^he 
hesitated, reluctant to wound her — '*I 
have seen him who " 

As he paused, she uttered a faint, sharp 
cry, piteous in its faintness, it seemed of 
utter terror and anguish. 

''Who?— who?" she gasped. ** Can the 
sea give up its dead ?" 

** The fate I have seen is sadder than 
death/* said Felix. *' Mother, I understand 
now your agitation— it perplexed me then 
— when I told you that Calla and I loved 
each other." 

" That you and Calla loved each other," 
she repeated slowly, staring at him with a 
wild fixity — was it incomprehension or an 
awful questioning ? — in her gaze. *' Yes, 
I remember — it was — only the other day," 
she added, in the same strange manner. 
" But I — I — don't yet understand. Felix, 
what — who is it you have seen ?" 

'' Mother," he said, watching her anxious- 
ly, to see how plainly he might venture to 
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speak, " are you strong enough ? You can 
bear to hear that I have seen — ^my brother 
— Glynnley ?" 

At that word Mrs. Darrell shrank almost 
as if he had struck her ; her whole frame 
seemed to droop and collapse, as she buried 
her face deep in her hands, as if to hide 
herself away from his eyes. 

** Where ? How ?" she said, in a stifled 
whisper, after a silence that seemed long, 
brief though it was. 

'* At the asylutn.** 

'* Who — who told you— that he was not 
dead ?" 

" Mere chance. An accidental meeting 
with Dr. Fitzroy — a few words dropped 
casually." 

"And you have seen him?" she said, 
lifting her face and looking at him half 
shrinkingly. " Did he know you ?" 

" No/' Felix answered, gravely. 

There was a silence again, during which 
she seemed to gather herself together, and 
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collect her thoughts ; then he said, quietly 
enough as to tone, but with an outburst of 
earnestness he could not repress, 

*' Mother, for God's sake tell me — whf 
have you kept this from me ?" 

Before this question her composure 
wavered and failed. Under the disclosure 
that the skeleton she had so long and 
sedulously, and until now so successfully, 
concealed from her husband, her daughter, 
and her son, had by strange chance been 
suddenly unveiled to the latter's eyes — in 
his presence, knowing now that he knew 
the hidden story, her rare tears burst 
forth. 

She was sorely shaken. The cold, calm, 
stately woman, with her slow, soft accents^ 
her tender, tranquil ways, whom the world 
knew as Mrs. Darrell, — whom even her 
nearest and dearest seldom saw otherwise 
than as she seemed, nor ever knew as she 
was, — had vanished. The true and fatal 
weakness of her nature bared itself to the 
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Tight. She stood there a frail and trembling 
creature, still longing to turn away from the 
truth, vainly putting out her hands to push 
away the shadow of the past, passion 
breaking up her usual quietude, weakness 
forcing its way to the surface through the 
surface strength. 

Yet though the inner nature betrayed 
itself now, it was never wholly revealed. 
Though weak, she was not wavering. Too 
fixed in her uncommunicativeness, too im- 
penetrable in her reserve, her only strength 
in her secrecy, even where her self-con- 
trol broke down, her reticence lasted still. 
It was not a mere superficial mask, that 
might slip aside — it was ingrained in her 
very nature; in her sufferings as in her 
joys, in all but her maternal love, her heart 
was as a sealed book always. 

She never lost a certain keen and cautious 
'Consciousness of external circumstances 
and calculation on present risks, no matter 
what emotion swayed, or what memories 
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moved her. Even now she was thoughtful 
enough to fear lest her prolonged absence 
should arouse Mr. Darrell's attention, lest 
in curiosity or anxiety he should come to 
seek her, and lest any vague suspicions 
of any concealment might be aroused in 
him by finding her at that hour talking to 
Felix, pale and unnerved, and with the 
fresh traces of tears on her cheeks. So 
the interview between the mother and 
son was brief. 

" To-morrow, Felix — I will speak to 
you to-morrow — I must leave you now,'^ 
she said. 

Yet brief as their conversation this night 
was, it still lasted long enough for Felix 
to read the key to his mother's cruel 
kindness and scarcely less than criminal 
concealment, to perceive that, although the 
instinct of secrecy in her was innate and 
strong, yet it was far less for her own than 
for her idolized daughter's sake that she 
had concealed, evaded, and built around 
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that tragic secret of the family history, this 
house of cards that a breath might any 
day level to the ground. 

He understood now her hidden melan- 
choly ; he traced, or thought he could trace, 
it to its root ; he saw how she must have 
lived under the shadow of a perpetual 
fear, and his heart was sore for her as well 
as for himself. He could not help blaming 
her secrecy, but he pitied her years of 
anxiety and her suffering now with all his 
heart. And he looked forward with 
scarcely less pain, if with more courage, 
than she did, to the interview that was to 
be on the morrow, and the words which 
he had made up his mind to plainly say, 
and by which he would firmly hold. 

There was not much sound sleep at 
La Basse-Rive that night. Calla lay awake 
and restless, counting the hours in feverish 
watchfulness, wondering what the morrow 
would bring, until long after daylight, 
fairly tired out, she fell into an uneasy 
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dose. Felix slept, because his active, 
roving life had inured him to sleep at all 
hours and in all circumstances, under all 
sorts of mental or physical suffering. But 
Mrs. Darrell never closed her eyes — she 
lay all night in a vigil more painful even 
than one spent by a dying bed, her brain 
throbbing with bitterer thoughts and 
darker memories and sharper stabs of sor- 
row than even Felix dreamed. 

There was no such institution as a real 
family breakfast at the Ch&teau de la 
Basse-Rive. Everybody had coffee in their 
rooms whenever they wanted it, and there 
was no general assembly called until the 
mid-day meal, which was known as dejeuner, 
but which answered to the English lunch, 
and was served at any time between twelve 
and two, according to Marie-Rose's will 
and pleasure, and quite independently of 
any other influence. The lateness of this 
general meeting was perhaps fortunate this 
day, or at least several people thought it 
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SO who were not inclined to the ordeal of 
an early public appearance with tired eyes 
and pale cheeks and an abstracted air. 

Mr. Darrell went out early, immediately 
after his morning cup of coffee, and his 
wife hardly knew whether she was glad or 
sorry — she knew she must prepare to speak 
to Felix now; she would be glad to get it 
over; yet she could not have resisted an 
opportunity of putting it off a little while, 
had such an opportunity been offered her 
by Mr. Darrell's staying by her side read- 
ing to her, or asking her to sit in the 
orchard with him that morning. 

But Mr. Darrell, all unsuspiciously, went 
out for his long constitutional walk, and 
left his wife to face the brown eyes, so like 
hers, in which she read reproach, though 
no reproach was meant or spoken, alone. 
To-day, however, Mrs. Darrell was herself 
again. She had regained her equanimity ; 
she even met him with something of her 
usual calm and queenly air. She had been 
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taken off her guard, startled and unpre- 
pared, the previous night. Now she had 
had time to think ; and the veil that never 
wholly and utterly lifted, was drawn closely 
round her again. 

" I will not pain you, mother, by many 
words on this subject," Felix said, very 
gently and gravely. ''But one thing I 
must say at once. ' Calla must know the 
reason of the breaking of our engage* 
ment." 

" Felix, why dig up the dead ? Why 
drag the skeleton that was buried long 
ago to the surface now ?" his mother said. 
"Why lay all our peace, all our comfort, 
in ruins — and all for what ? — ^to what 
good end ?" 

" To the end of truth and right. For 
one thing, Calla must know — has a right 
to know — the reason of our parting. She 
must know that it is for her sake, and 
for the sake of a duty there is no evading* 
For another thing, Isabel should know— 
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should know now, while she has no dear 
and special hopes that the knowledge 
would blight. Will you keep her in the 
cruel ignorance in which I was kept, and 
let the truth burst upon her one day when 
she is unprepared, and kill her dearest 
hopes, as it has killed mine ?" 

'^ Why need she ever know ? There is 
no sign, no symptom of the malady in her 
— ^you know there is not !" said Mrs. Dar- 
rell, her eyes wavering away from his, her 
true weakness betraying itself, even now 
that her usual composure wrapped her 
round. 

" There was none in Glynnley — I remem- 
ber well." 

'' No ; ah, that is true V and she shrank 
as if in pain as the whole tragedy flashed 
before her mind's eye. " But Isabel will 
not marry. See how secluded she lives 
here !" 

'' She is the surer to love the first man 
who brings alight and a change into her 
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monotonous life. How can you guarantee 
that she will not marry? It is better to 
let her bear the blow now than when it 
will strike her deeper." 

" I cannot tell her — I will not I It has 
been hard enough on me. How can you 
ask me to throw so cruel- a shadow over 
my child's young, happy life?" she said, 
with the same mistaken tenderness and 
instinctive secrecy and shrinking from 
giving pain that had led her to allow the 
marriage between Glynnley and Rachel 
without a word of warning, and to conceal 
all along the terrible hereditary taint, — 
which had in one case at least been too 
clearly proven, — from those who had the 
best right to know it. " Can one never out- 
live one's past?" she asked, lifting her 
head with a gesture of bitter melancholy 
that was yet haughty — a sort of defiant sad- 
ness that wished the past undone, and still 
rather rebelled against than bent before 
reproach, looking, in her scarcely faded 
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autumn beauty and grace, as grand and 
pathetic a figure as a fallen queen might 
look when unjustly taunted with a long- 
forgotten and expiated sin. 

"Not such a past as this," said Felix 
sadly. " It lives again. It does not die 
even with our death." 

" All my life has been storm and ship- 
wreck," she said gloomily. *'A11, from 
the outset of the voyage even to the very 
end." 

" Poor mother !" he said, laying his hand 
on hers. "But," he added gently, and 
carefully avoiding the faintest accent of 
reproach, "this sorrow touches us all — 

She looked searchingly in his face. 

"You are resolutely bent on breaking 
off your engagement to Calla ?" she said. 

" I have no choice — it must be," he an- 
swered briefly. 

Mrs. Darrell was silent. Her eyes were 
fixed upon him with a strange, unfathom* 
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able, seeking gaze. Was she watching to 
trace if there were a look of his brother in 
him? 

'*You must have known, mother," he 
continued, after a pause, " what my only 
course of conduct could be when this came 
to my knowledge. It was this thought 
surely that distressed you so when I came 
to tell you about Calla — ^you remember ?" 

"Yes," she said slowly, her pale face 
turning whiter than ever, " I remember." 

" I had no dream of anything like this, 
then," he added, looking away abstractedly, 
as that happy hour of hope flashed into his 
mind — how long ago it seemed ! '^ I won- 
dered you did not rejoice more with me. 
I knew you loved her too. I recollect 
that even some foolish fancy about that 
Australian paper you had been reading 
crossed my mind. I was so far from the 
truth." 

His mind's eye was looking back into 
that hour ; he was not observing her face 
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as she answered him, with a touch of some- 
thing like concealed bitterness, 

"Yes, so far from the truth. What 
could an old Australian paper have to do 
with you and Calla ?" 

*' Oalla !" he said, echoing the word half 
unconsciously. He loved the sound, yet 
it stung him now sharply as fire. " I have 
not told her yet — that must be done. She 
will feel it/' he murmured, as much to 
himself as to his mother, '' and I might 
have saved her from it — I might have 
spared her this, if I had only known a 
little while ago — a few weeks only. If I 
had but known before that morning, she 
need never have been troubled." 

"You are thinking of Calla," she said, 
painfully, " and I — I thought of Isabel. 
It was for her sake all along — more, far 
more than for my own. Listen, Felix ; 
you shall hear how it was, and understand, 
if you cannot sympathise. Think how 
lonely I was, how helpless, how tempted 
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to keep a silence that, once kept, I could 
not break ! I stood alone," she continued,, 
her voice full of repressed emotion as she 
pleaded her cause as if not only with him, 
but with her own conscience, with justice, 
human and divine — *' alone I Glynnley lost 
to me in a loss so worse than death ; you 
far away — too far to help me, or even to 
know my trouble — perhaps, if you had not 
left me, things might have been different ! 
and Isabel a child at school, away from 
me, — the name Grey so common,r-the story 
so hushed up. So few people knew it, 
and those were secret and discreet, I knew. 
Fate seemed to be on my side, and helped 
me to conceal it. Colonel Fitzgerald went 
back to India, and died there. The world 
is wide — how many a secret is safely lost 
and hidden in it 1 Why should I have let 
my poor little Isabel know? — why make 
her the talk of her schoolmates, and blight 
her youth ? She was so bright and lovely 
a child !" 
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'' But Mr. Darrell ?" questioned Felix. 

" I was trying to outlive and forget it 
when Mr. Darrell met me first. You re- 
member that at first he was only a stranger 
who had no claim on my confidence, and 
afterwards I could not bear to tell him the 
story — it killed me to allude to it, or even 
think of it at all. It has broken my heart 
to tear open the old wounds again now. 
Do you think I could speak of it, and to 
him f " she asked, in a tone as if of justly 
wounded surprise. " And he was kind to 
Isabel," she continued, *' and we were so 
poor. All my money had gone — that ter- 
rible time. Life was such a struggle. I 
saw the prospect of a home, education, 
good provision for her; and Ae?, like me, 
wanted no more of society and cities — 
wanted only to live out of the dreadful 
world, in peace. Then, having once con- 
cealed that story, I had sealed my lips for 
ever." 

" Yes, I understand," said Felix. " It 
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was that one first step, as it always is." 
" He is very good ; you know how good 
he really is, Felix ; but I know him best. I 
know he would be as stern and unforgiv- 
ing, if he once deemed himself deceived in 
any way/ as he is kind and good now. 
Then, too, I found that he had a particular 
horror of — of insanity; you have heard 
him say so often ? But it was too late to 
go back then. And now he would never, 
never forgive me for having kept this 
secret from him ; I should read estrange- 
ment from me and from my darling in his 
eyes. For myself I do not care I but my 
Isabel shall not live under cold and sus- 
picious looks, nor have a perpetual watch 
kept over her, and her fanciful ways and 
her little wilfulnesses carped at and twist- 
ed into horrible misinterpretations. No, 
Felix, I tell you, the secret I have kept 
successfully for so long shall be kept to 
the end." 

'' Not from her who has a claim to know 
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it, now that Fate has forced it into my know- 
ledge/' he replied steadily. He was hard 
to her perhaps ; but if he was inflexible to 
others, he never spared himself. "Mo- 
ther," he continued, " dare you open-eyed 
resolve — to save Isabel a pang now — to run 
the risk of plunging her into tenfold bit- 
terer grief some day ? For some day, keep 
Isabel secluded here as you will, fence her 
round against aU thoughts of love and 
marriage as best you may, stiU some day 
Nature wiU have its way, and she wiU plan 
out a happy future for herself ; and some 
day Fate wiU have its way, and the story 
you should have told her long ago will 
come out." 

*' What is it, Felix ?" said a quiet voice 
very softly, and Mrs. Darrell turned, with 
a start and cry, as pale as ashes. Isabel 
had come with her noiseless step along the 
grassy border outside the window, and as 
the sun slanted in the contrary direction, 
no shadow of her slight figure had fallen 
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upon them until they saw her there. They 
were both silent, only Felix stretched out 
his arm and took his sister's hand in his 
and drew her gently towards their mother. 

'* What story is it that is to be told to 
me ?" asked Isabel again gravely, but with 
her normal tranquillity quite unruffled by 
any apparent agitation. 

" Mother, you see that Fate speaks with 
me— adds its decree to my entreaty. You 
must tell Isabel this sad story ; and you, 
do not think me cruel, little sister, 
for forcing you to hear it. It is far, far 
best you should hear it now; it cannot 
blight your life with the same bhght it 
throws over mine. Where is Calla ?" added 
Felix, as Isabel drew to her mother's side 
with a sort of strengthening, comforting, 
protecting look that seemed to make the 
mother and the daughter change places, 
and the child uphold the parent. Isabel's 
large, grave, grey eyes were sad, and sur- 
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prised, and bewildered, but loving and loyal 
above all. 

" Oalla is in the study," sbe said. 

Mrs. Darrell rose up, holding Isabel's 
hand, and as if she gained more strength 
from that clasp, she stood there unwavering, 
erect, her eyes fixed with strange intent- 
ness on Felix's face. She looked as though 
she saw something beyond, as though, 
during those few moments of silence, her 
whole life stood stiU. 

At last with a sort of shuddering sigh, 
the sigh that bursts from the heart when 
a mighty battle has been fought there — is 
it the last wail of the vanquished force or 
the gasp of relief from the victorious ? — 
she said, 

" Yes, Fate speaks with you, Felix ; it's 
too late now — for you — and me — and all 
of us. Do what you will ; your future is 
your own." She paused with a look of 
half- defiant pain, as if she trampled down 
some last lingering spark of life from some 
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scruple or regret. " But if you tviU take 
Calla into your confidence, one thing I 
charge you/' she added with all her old 
imperial calm of bearing, "bind her to 
secrecy! Calla is loyal and true. She 
will keep the secrecy I demand ; she can, 
and mtisi I Now all has been said, Felix — 
leave Isabel alone with me." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE WATERS OP BLISS ABE A WASTE OP 

BITTEENESS." 



I7IBLIX found Calla sitting by the study- 
-^ window, leaning her cheek upon her 
hand in a compelled patience, waiting for 
him, waiting for the interview he had pro- 
mised, knowing surely he would be with her 
soon, half longing for, and yet half dreading, 
the moment when he should come. 

She did not rise as he entered, but only 
looked up at him, in a mute anxiety and 
wonder and questioning ; she knew there 
was no need to press the inquiry into what- 
ever truth had to be told, now that the 
time had come to hear it. It struck him 
how one night of anxiety had altered her ; 
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and yet with her brightness clouded and 
her fresh fairness seeming somehow sud- 
denly faded, she was dearer and lovelier 
than ever in his eyes. 

She was pale and worn with want of 
sleep, and the feverish suspense that is 
harder to bear than sorrow ; the lids seemed 
to droop heavily over the dark eyes, and 
under them there lay the purple shadows 
that teU always so sure a tale of vigilance, 
imrest, and pain. Then, too, whereas 
lately, and especially this last happy Sum- 
mer, she had learned to prize her own 
beauty, and to delight in apparelling it 
daintily, and framing it in the fairest set- 
ting, this morning she had so utterly for- 
gotten to think of her own appearance, or 
of herself altogether, that she was again 
the old careless Oalla of her early girlhood 
— ^the child he used to know, so gaily heed- 
less of her torn frocks and patched mantles, 
and her always wandering locks of hair. 

To-day again, as of old, she had hastily 
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twisted up all that dark abundant hair into 
a great loose knot ; she had hurried on a 
loose cambric morning-dress ; there were 
none of the usual dainty gleams of bright 
ribbon shining about her, nor the simple 
ornaments that add a touch of completion 
to every beauty. Carelessness and untidi- 
ness were no more becoming to her than 
they are to most women ; but as she look- 
ed up at him then, pale, heavy-eyed, and 
carelessly dressed, she seemed the fairest 
and the loveliest, 

" For good or ill, the world's one woman I" 

to Felix Grey. 

He laid his hand on the rough dark 
waves of hair that were so hurriedly knot- 
ted up, and looked down upon her with 
earnest, renouncing eyes, that mutely took 
their farewell. And she, looking silently 
up into his face, before ever a word was 
spoken, read parting in his sad gaze ; and 
though yet she did not know what possible 
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cause for parting there could be, knew 
well that a parting hour was looming up 
terribly dark and close before them. 

Then Felix told her all that he had 
learnt, told her truthfully, briefly, steadily, 
the terrible tragedy of his brother's life, 
and his own conviction as to the curse that 
overhung the race, and doomed them to 
live unmated and alone. 

For although love might take possession 
of Felix's heart, and reign over his soul to 
the ruin of his every hope and happiness, 
though love might blight the joys of his 
life to the very root, its sway ceased there } 
it could never tempt him into a marriage 
he deemed a sin. Between him and Calla 
the severance must be utter and final now, 
he knew. Back into the old tender and 
close and familiar friendship they could 
not lapse, as if this dream of love had 
never been. He knew his own heart and 
hers too well to think of such a possibility. 

He had all the nobler quahties as well 
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as the failings of a nature tenacious even 
to obstinacy, true even to hardness, able 
to sacrifice inflexibly its own and other's 
hopes to its stern doctrine of duty; the 
same nature that makes the martyrs 
whom, whether or not we hold their 
creed or follow their cause, we dare not 
insult with our shallow pity, but before 
whose fate we must bend the knee in 
reverence. 

He was too clear-sighted, too keen of 
perception and strong of resolve, to resort 
to that self -jugglery wherewith again and 
again men and women have conjured love 
into the guise of friendship, and — unlike 
other tricksters — ^have deceived the world 
far less than they deluded themselves. 
Though the world is prone enough to 
believe in the transformation of friendship 
into love, and even quite willing to be 
deluded by such an assumption, yet it 
resolutely, and in most cases, wisely, 
refuses to believe in the reverse trans- 
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formation. An old love may trick itself 
out in the feathers of a new friendship, 
may delude itself into the faith that with 
its outer form it has changed its inner 
spirit. The eyes of the world, for once 
seeing true, pierce through the disguise 
and trace the eternal features under the 
mask. 

Felix knew the danger of playing with 
fire; and his resolution that they should 
<5arry on no such hazardous game, was 
strong, for Calla's sake even more than 
for his own. 

He told her all. The case was clear. 
The curse of hereditary insanity, whether 
apparent or not, hung in all its fearful 
possibilities over the children of Matthew 
Orey. The duty was clear, on each 
member of that ill-fated family, to lead a 
single life and let the curse die out. Be- 
sides, the terrible tragedy of Glynnley's 
marriage and his young wife's fate was a 
lurid beacon-light that blazed to warn 
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them ofE the shore that looked so fair. 

It was all quite clear to CaUa, and yet 
she cried in a vain appeal that she knew 
was hopeless — 

''Felix, Felix, if 1 have no fear — if I 
have no fear at all, must we part ?" 

"Darhng, we must," he said steadily. 
" We must, and it must be a parting as 
irrevocable as death. As far as the hopes 
and dreams we had of each other a week 
ago are concerned, we are dead to each 
other, Calla, from this hour." 

She looked up in his face with a dumb, 
heart-broken, piteous look, and yet a 
settled hopelessness that accepted her 
fate. 

*' How shall I live without you ?" she 
said drearily, the words breaking half 
unconsciously from her lips. 

And yet, in that moment, in the utter 
misery of a hopeless farewell, Calla knew 
— ^knew by sure intuition and instinct — 
that she should ''get over it," knew, that 
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is to say, that it would not kill her, that 
she would certainly not have brain-fever, 
and probably not go off in an early con- 
sumption ; more than that, that she would 
very likely live many, many years, and 
"do as the world doth, say as it saith," 
would walk in the ways of pleasure and 
wear a smiling face, and show no scar to 
the world's eyes to tell of the wound that 
pierced her heart to-day. She felt in these 
very moments, and felt with no sense of 
relief, but rather with an added bitterness 
to her pain, that blows hke these do not 
kill, when one is young and healthy and 
with no tendency to heart-disease. 

There are fragile and delicate ones who 
fall at the first hard blow they meet in the 
great battle-field of life ; but Calla knew 
she was not one of those, and that for her 
the fight was only now begun. She had a 
sort of vision, swift as a flash of light, of 
the life that lay before her — a terrible 
vision it seemed, of dreary days stretching 
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out into dreary weeks, interminable months 
and desolate years — all empty of love, no 
Felix by her side. Months without him, 
years without him ; life, long life itself, 
without him ! 

Looking, on this vision, great tears 
gathered slowly in Oalla's eyes, and dim- 
med and brimmed over the long black 
lashes. 

*'My little Oalla!"he said, sadly. ''I 
would have given my heart's blood to save 
you from a day's sorrow ! And it is I my- 
self who bring grief and trouble upon you ! 
That was the last thing of which I ever 
dreamt — that / should bring you sorrow — 
I who would have shielded you from every 
care !" 

Oalla shivered as these few last words of 
his cut into her heart like a knife the con- 
trast between the dream of a week ago 
and the harsh reality of to-day ! Life 
*' shielded by his care !" and life without 
him! She shuddered and winced as if 
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with actual physical pain, and caught her 
breath with a deep irrepressible sob, and 
first half shrank away from him, and then 
turned, and with a sort of abandonment of 
love and longing and despair flung herself 
upon his breast, and buried her face upon 
his shoulder to hide her tears; 

Felix turned very pale, and clenched his 
hands till he drove his nails into the palm. 
It was a hard trial that she should grieve, 
and grieving cling to him, whose faith 
was pledged to bid her grieve and rejoice 
alone, henceforth. But he closed his lips 
tight, and would not speak at all until he 
could speak steadily ; he folded his arms 
round her, but only in protecting tender- 
ness as if she had been a sorrowing child ; 
he held himself in stern self-control for 
her sake, and for the sake too of his resolu- 
tion. Because to let loose the feelings 
that struggled under the iron curb of will 
that crushed and forced them down, were 
to agitate her cruelly and to put that reso- 
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lution to almost too severe a test for 
mortal will to endure. 

"Do not cry, my darling," he said, at 
last, steadily and tenderly, when he had 
mastered himself. " We shall outlive the 
pain of this parting ; and you will find some 
other happiness some day. You are young 
— ah, so young and bright, my CaUa-lily ! 
Life holds so much for you. You are, you 
were always, brave and strong " 

''I am brave enough to endure — to dare 
— anything — anything ! for you and with 
you," she said, with a passionate sob. 

" And you are brave enough, dearest, I 
know well, to endure without me when it 
is for my sake — to save me from yielding 
to a temptation whose strength you — you 
cannot know !" and his resolute voice 
lowered and paused, as if he could not 
quite surely trust it. " You are strong 
enough to help me in a resolution that is 
hard to hold. Love is forbidden fruit to 
me from this day forth. All possibilities 
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of marriage are struck out of my life for 
•ever. It is hard enough on me — Calla! 
don't make it harder still ! Help me, 
rather ; help me to be strong !" 

He had struck the right chord now. 

She lifted her head from his breast. 

" You need no help to be strong and 
brave and true !" she said, her eyes glisten- 
ing through their tears, proudly, passion- 
ately, lovingly. "Felix, you are right. 
Good-bye ! this is good-bye. And I shall 
never-— never in all my life be false or 
weak or cowardly, having once been loved 
by youl" 

'* God's best blessings be on you ever, 
darling ! May the powers that made you 
pure and brave and loyal and lovely, make 
you happy too !" 

There were but a few more words spoken ; 
a few more moments of silence that seem- 
ed long as Life and bitter as Death. Then 
Felix said— 

"Calla, it is useless to prolong this 
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interview — it is needless pain to both of us. 
The time has come that we had better say 
good-bye. Yet — a moment — one — one 
last kiss !" 

^< Then^ like those who clench their nerves to rush 
Upon their dissolution^ they two rose — 
Then closing like an individual Hf e 
In one blind cry of passion and of pain, 
Caught up the whole of Love and uttered it, 
And bade adieu for ever." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" SHUT ABE THE SUMMEE's GOLDEN GATES." 



■jITRS. DARRELL had consented that 
Isabel and Oalla should know the 
family secret, or rather she had been re- 
luctantly overborne into allowing them to 
know it. But she was unbending on one 
point — that of this story her husband 
should never know a word. And, to say 
the truth, no one tried much to shake her 
resolve, for none were anxious to force the 
truth upon him, and thus shatter the last 
relic of peace and comfort in the house- 
hold. Felix asserted that he must return 
to London on business, important literary 
business, which had allowed him merely a 
day or two to visit his family, and then 
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compelled his return. He had himself 

arranged this speedy return before leaving 

liondon ; but the responsibility of his brief 

visit was shifted to his editor's shoulders 

for presentation to his stepfather's eyes. 

Calla was to stay on at the Chateau, as 
there were all reasons against her quitting 
it. Isabel protested she would not and could 
xiot part from Calla, Mr. Darrell would 
liave objected to and wondered at her going, 
and perhaps become inconveniently inquisi- 
tive as to its cause. Mrs. Darrell found 
Calla's presence — sympathetic, tender, and 
unobtrusive as it was — far more a comfort 
than a pain, for she loved the frank-hearted 
girl perhaps next best to her darling 
Isabel. It is also possible that she deemed 
that under her own eye Calla's discretion 
and reserve would be put to less severe a 
test than away from her. Then there 
was nowhere for Calla to go, except to her 
aunt in Scotland ; and last, not least, as 
concerned the girl's own feelings, she 
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yielded unreluctantly and freely to the 
arrangement that "of course her honie 
was still with them." With the exceptions 
of her father, who was far away, her 
''auntie," who was practically out of reach 
just then, and a few pleasant but shallow 
friendships in that bright Bohenaian 
"cUque" in London, Calla's affections and 
associations all centred in the Chdteau de 
la Basse-Kive. She had no wish to leave 
it — it would only have been an added pain. 
So all arrangements stood in their old 
form, as though that short Summer day of 
love had never dawned and set. 

Mr. Darrell must of course know that 
the engagement between Felix and Calla 
was broken off ; but as it had never been 
actually and formally announced to the 
world in general as an openly settled thing, 
as it had only been an affair of a few weeks, 
and as he looked down at youth and love 
and Spring as late Autumn does often look 
— not contemptuously, but quite uncom- 
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prehendingly — it would not be a difl&cult 
thing to make him receive the alteration of 
the arrangement as a change natural 
enough, into whose motive it would be 
i?vaste of time to inquire too deeply. Young 
people mistook their own minds sometimes^ 
and little tiffs and jealousies and estrange- 
ments came between them. It was difl&cult 
exactly to follow love affairs on their own 
leveh It was best to let young folks settle 
their own affairs. 

'*And after all, my dear, you know I 
never thought they were very well suited 
to each other," Mrs. Darrell observed, 
serenely. 

So the volcano overflowed quietly on 
one side only, and no open and universal 
explosion took place, and the household 
gods were not shivered. 

Everybody except Mr. Darrell was 
miserable, and poor unsuspicious Mr. 
Darrell was deluded by an epidemic of 
colds and neuralgia which was invented 
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and referred to as satisfactorily accounting 
for pale cheeks, heavy eyes, or anxious 
looks. It was a habit at La Basse-Rive to 
regard hot coffee as a panacea for every 
ill ; and during this period many were the 
cups of that fragrant beverage which at 
all sorts of uncanonical hours were sent up 
to Mademoiselle and Madame, and ad- 
ministered as a restorative by one sympa- 
thetic spirit to another. 

Calla thought during the day or two 
that Felix, for appearance's sake and by 
his mother's request, staid on at La Basse- 
Rive, that to bear his presence under the 
new circumstances was a far bitterer trial 
than to bear his entire absence would be. 

To see him almost hourly, yet never to 
see him alone — to speak to him with the 
sense of a crushing iron restraint holding 
them apart, in place of the old fearless 
and free familiarity — to know by the 
certain instinct that never misleads, that 
he was looking at her with sad and tender 
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©y^s, yearning to soothe the sorrow that 
showed no outward sign, but that he knew 
lay heavy at the guileless girlish heart — 
yet not to dare to turn and meet his look 
— to feel that the gulf between them was 
silently, imperceptibly, inexorably, and for 
ever widening, and that all their mutual 
love must never bridge it over now — all 
this seemed bitterer to her than utter 
separation from him could be. 

She did not have it long to endure ; he 
only stayed on a day or two for form's sake. 
And during that brief time, whatever 
Calla felt, no one was made aware of it. 
In the presence of her friends, for their 
sakes as well as for her own, she kept 
bravely up that semblance of calmness, and 
even of gaiety, of which under some cir- 
cumstances the weakest woman-child is 
capable. She stood forward to screen her 
secret heart, eagerly, successfully, as 
though an undiscovered sin had been 
lurking there. She smiled with even the 
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old light in her eyes ; she laughed, and the 
laugh rang true in every note, when her 
only inclination was to fling herself down 
alone in her ro6m and cry her heart out. 
The effort was an unceasing strain; but 
strong of nerve and spirit as she was, she 
could have borne a hundredfold more. Mr. 
Darrell observed with mild satisfaction that 
she evidently did not mind the alteration 
of arrangement much. Mrs. Darrell read 
the girl's heart more truly ; but even she 
looked on Calla as a child, the depths of 
whose nature — if there were any depths — 
had not been fathomed. 

Before Felix went, he saw her alone for 
just a few last minutes, and said to her, 
holding both her hands in the close but 
calm parting clasp of friendship, 

'* Calla, remember my last word to you, 
jny last wish is — ^Be happy ; don't fret for 
me ! I can bear my own burden, child ; 
it rests lightly enough on me," he added. 
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earnestly and tenderly ; ''but I could not 
bear it patiently if I thought I had clouded 
your young life for more than the clouds 
and showers of an April day/' 

Calla did not protest ; she looked at him 
with no deprecation nor reproach in her 
eyes, so sad and longing and loving, yet 
so resigned and resolute, that he drew a 
quick breath and glanced away. 

''You must be happy, dear; you must 
forget.'' 

" No, Felix, no ! I can bear it. But I 
could not bear it if I thought I should 
forget." 

" Then remember, dear. Kemember all 
that is a comfort and a strength. Forget 
all that is trouble and pain." 

And these were Felix's last words to 
Calla. He raised her hand to his lips and 
kissed it and left her. And when he so 
left her, Antony's farewell to Cleopatra 
flashed across her mind. 
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^' I am dying, Eg3rpt, dying ; only 
I here importune death awhile, until 
Of many thousand kisses the poor last 
I lay upon thy lips." 

These words, that recurred involuntarily 
to Oalla's mind, branded themselves in her 
memory from that day, for ever associated 
— however causelessly and strangely — with 
Felix's farewell. And it seemed to her an 
added anguish that he should have left her 
for ever, and on those lips that had quiver- 
ed in the pain of parting, laid no "poor 
last" of many kisses. 

She went out by herself when he had 
gone ; she could not bear the presence of 
anyone — not even Isabel. She wandered 
about the orchard, muttering to herself, 
'' The last ! the last !" And she recollected 
so vividly their last ramble in the orchard 
a few weeks ago, and said — 

" The blackberries are ripe. I told him 
— ' The blackberries will be ripe when you 
come again.* And they are ripe, and he 
is come — and gone !" 
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The Autumn sun smiled heartlessly 
bright, and lit up a pretty, simple, every- 
day picture of a young girl looking ab- 
stractedly up at the topmost branch of the 
briery hedge — only a pretty girl, alone in 
an orchard with a pretty background of 
autumn-tinted foliage — only a girl mourn- 
ing in bitterness of spirit over the grave 
of her first-born and fairest hope. 

When we see such, we do not know 
them generally. They don't wear mourn- 
ing; and we see them embroidering or 
singing, or potting flowers, or trimming a 
dress, with voices no less steady, and fingers 
no less skilful, than usual ; we meet them 
walking with light, firm step, and eyes un- 
dimmed by tears ; and there is nothing to 
tell us they are mourning over a new-made 
grave. 

Calla, though her face was paler than 
its wont, and her eyes wore a tired look, 
made a& pretty a picture of a graceful^ 
girlish figure as ever those overarching 
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boughs had framed in against the russet 
hedge. Her cheek was stained by no tear- 
traces now. She felt as if in the last few 
days she had wept away all her tears, and 
had none left to shed evermore. One can- 
not weep for ever, and one must some- 
times laugh. 

Even on this very day of Felix's depart- 
ure, Calla laughed when Isabel — evidently 
deeming this a suitable occasion for the 
administration of the panacea — ^met her at 
the door with a cup of steaming coffee. 

'*Why, Bell, I believe you think it's 
infallible for all the ills that spirit and 
flesh are heir to ! No, I've not been cry- 
ing. I've, not had the slightest inclination 
to fainting. Don't look at me as if you 
expected to find me with a willow- wreath 
ostentatiously twisted round my brow. 
We don't wear them outside now-a-days." 

Felix was gone ; and when he was really 
gone, Calla found out that the weary ache 
of his absence was harder to bear than. the 
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feverish pain of his presence during those 
last days. 

Why do we all cry, " Any pain but this 
I could have borne I" when we know that 
in any other sorrow our cry would have 
been exactly the same ? 

The surface of life at the Chateau de la 
Basse-Rive flowed on unchanged, but the 
depths were stirred and troubled now. 
The surface was all peace, but below there 
was no peace. Mrs. Darrell, although ex- 
ternally, and even to her husband's eye, 
she seemed serene and placid as ever, 
could not get over the shock that the 
breaking open of the old grave, the resur- 
rection of the old sorrow, had been to her. 
She could not forget that it was now 
known not only to her, but to the two 
girls, although the subject was never al- 
luded to before her. She could not sink 
back into peace again now, knowing that 
the cloud had darkened the hitherto fair 
horizon of her darling's life ; for even when 
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Isabel's smile was sunny as ever, the mo- 
ther knew the cloud was always and for 
ever there. 

The two girls, who had always been 
congenial friends and companions, were 
drawn together in a closer sympathy than 
ever now. They were sad, and they did 
not conceal from each other that they 
were sad. When alone with Isabel, Calla 
let the strain of assumed cheerfulness re- 
lax. They were merry together by fits 
and flashes, and both knew equally well 
that this mutual gaiety was a hollow thing. 

" You are not going to stay with your 
aunt, are you ?" said Isabel to Calla one 
day, when there had been letters from the 
aunts. " I shall brood and brood, and 
mope myself to death, or worse, if you 
leave me alone." 

"I'm so glad I can be something to 
somebody," said Calla, not smiling, and 
looking sadly far away out of the window, 
but speaking in tones that rang clear and 
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true, and laying her hand caressingly on 
Isabel's shoulder. She was sad that day ; 
there had been no letter from her father, 
as she had expected, and her spirits, that 
came and went more capriciously now, 
were rather at a low ebb. " And it is a 
comfort, a great comfort, to me to be with 
you. We should mope alone, I'm sure. 
See, Bell dear, what I've been thinking is 
— we must not think — we must work and 
study. Let us be busy; there is plenty 
for us to do ; let us work at something 
hard:' 

"Yet let us think, Calla," said Isabel, in 
her slow, dreamy way. '' Where's the use 
of trying to drive away thought ? Neither 
you nor I ever came upon any such thing 
as sorrow before, I believe, did we, until 
this Summer ? This gulf must have been 
cut across our lives for some purpose. It 
changes the current. Where does it lead ? 
It changes the course, but life flows on 
still — ^and where ? I want to think where. 

VOL. IL H 
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I like to think and ponder, Calla, and prove 
that I can think clearly. I am rational 
enough as yet," she said, with a tone and 
smile that would have been bitter and 
scornful if Isabel's subdued softness of 
manner were compatible with scorn. 

"Ah, Isabel darling, it is not good for 
you to brood over things. Try not to 
think and brood over what we know," en- 
treated Calla, coaxingly. She was but a 
child, after all, and she would occasionally 
tiy to remonstrate with the inevitable, 
after the child-like fashion of some well- 
meaning people. 

'' The sins of the fathers are visited on 
the children," continued Isabel, as if in a 
reverie. " And yet the children are sinless. 
It seems as if God did not care. Nothing 
cares for our suffering except ourselves. 
* As flies are unto us, so we to the gods 
— they kill us for their sport.' " 

"If we were looking down on a fly 
caught in the meshes of a cobweb from 
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Tvhicli he would be free in a minute, and 
seeing him struggle, yet knowing he was 
about to break free, I don't think we should 
pity his suffering much ; we, looking on, 
should see how brief and temporary a thing 
it was," said Calla. 

''But to poor Mr. Fly it seems about 
half a lifetime," said Isabel, smiling. 
*' Don't think I am profane or rebellious, 
Calla. It doesn't shake one's faith in a 
future life a whit to feel how little every- 
thing matters here — how the big machine 
rolls on and crushes the insect on its 
wheels. It would be absurd for the insect 
to rebel — ^the insect, moreover, who hopes 
to break out of his crushed chrysalis one 
day ! But still one looks on the rolling 
wheel with a sort of sad wonder. I look, 
and I see I've got to live alone ! I may 
read of love ; I may see love around me. 
But love is to be forbidden to me. So one 
looks on and watches the progress of things, 

and the prospect is not cheering." 

h2 
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Calla was very sorry for her friend. In- 
deed, she was almost as sorry for Isabel as 
for herself. She alone was in Isabel's full 
and free confidence ; she alone followed 
the workings of Isabel's mind, and watched 
with some anxiety the fanciful gloom and 
morbid tendency of Isabel's ideas. 

" We have to do more than only look- 
ing on. Bell," she said. *' We have to 
strengthen ourselves for what we know we 
have to endure, and seeing there is a cer- 
tain path fated for us to tread, to tread it 
as well and as bravely — ^yes, and as happily 
too — as possible," continued Calla, unhappy 
and feeling desolate herself, but trying to 
kill two birds with one stone, and cheer 
and strengthen herself and her friend " all 
under one." 

"You talk of happiness who have had 
the best of happiness, Calla," responded 
Isabel quietly, '*to me who have never 
known it — and must never let myself know 
it." 
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"I've lost it, haven't I?" said CaUa, 
more briefly and brusquely than usual. 
"Well, everyone thinks his own burden 
the heaviest — that's natural. You don't 
think I'm unhappy. If you knew " 

She stopped ; she looked away from 
Isabel, and tried to frown back her tears, 
and bit her lip to still its quivering. Isabel 
silently put her arm round Calla's neck, 
and turned the agitated face round, and 
looked at it thoughtfully, and then smiled 
a sad shadow of a smile, her own eyes 
quite calm and tearless. 

"Look here, Bell darling," said Calla, 
no longer calm, but trying desperately to be 
brave and philosophical, and speaking 
half entreatingly, " we are young — we are 
strong. We must not let each other 
mope I" 

But the exhortation ended in a sob, and 
an outburst of tears. Mrs. Darrell, enter- 
ing the room, looked from Calla to Isabel 
with quick anxiety, and seeing the latter 
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quiet and unmoved, transferred her atten* 
tion back to Calla. 

" Do not fret, dear child/' she said, tak- 
ing her hand affectionately. ** You do not 
wish to hurt me, Oalla darling, I know,, 
but it pains me deeply to see you grieve." 

''Then I will not, dear," said Oalla,. 
looking up bravely through her tears, and 

wiping them resolutely away. 

"You are a dear good child," responded 
Mrs. Darrell fondly, but yet as if she had 
been speaking to a child indeed. Then 
she turned to Isabel with a look of such 
longing love and anxiety as seemed to seek 
to fathom the very depths of her daughter's 
soul, and caressed her hair and drew her 
to her side with that unutterable tender- 
ness which made her look the ideal 
Madonna of our dreams. In this love 
all that was loveliest in her nature seemed 
to be outpoured. In such love there is 
always a touch of divinity. However 
rocky, however barren, even however 
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polluted, the soil from which it springs, 
the flower itself is heaven-bom, and spring- 
ing from a seed divine, unfolds into a 
beauty about which the very fragrance of 
heaven clings still. 

Mrs. Darrell's love for her daughter was 
wedded to sorrow beyond all divorce. She 
sighed as she looked into Isabel's fair, 
dreamy face. 

''How like you are to what I was at 
your age 1" she said, and her eyes clouded 
with memory, and looked the prayer her 
lips dared not utter. *'God shield you 
from my troubles, for 1 am powerless to 
mould your fate !" 

If there be comfort in mutual sorrow, if 
the burden be lightened by others bearing 
it too, then it must have been a considera- 
ble alleviation to Calla's troubles to know 
that she did not sorrow alone, nay, more, 
that others suffered more than she. Over 
Isabel's naturally fanciful and melancholy 
spirit the cloud always brooded now, and 
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into the depths of Mrs. Darrell's heart 
none could penetrate. They were only 
conscious that there lay a sorrow too deep 
for their young hearts to fathom, far be- 
yond all comfort, beyond all hope. She 
herself seldom dared to think of the past. 
Only when she was alone sometimes, in 
spite of her own will, her thoughts would 
burst over the banks she built high to re- 
strain them and overflow into the old 
channels, and bear her away in a resistless 
torrent back into that past which she 
would have annihilated and effaced. 

But from that land we cannot exile our- 
selves for ever. We may leave it behind 
across a gulf of years ; the wide waters of 
a whole life time may roll between it and 
us, yet in dreams we shall walk those ways 
again. 

Gertrude Darrell lived through a cycle 
of past seasons in one flood of memory ; 
the voices of the dead seemed to reproach 
her ; the ghosts of buried hopes and mur- 
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dered peace rose against her as their 
slayer, and when most haunted by them, 
she turned and said, in self-pity rather 
than in self-reprpach, 

" How bitterly I have been punished I 
O God, how bitterly ! — A past all pain, a 
future without hope ; no ray of hope, but 
all the horizon piled with clouds of fear !" 



BOOK 11. 



" APEIL SUNSHINE AND MAY MOONLIGHT." 



" Brave as Nevada's grizzlies are, 
Or Texan tigress in her lair ! 
Yet gentle as a panther is 
Mouthing her young in her first fierce kiss— « 
And true of soul as the North Pole-star ! 
The famous filibuster chief— 
By his white tent mid tall brown trees 
That top the fierce Cordilleras— 
With brown arm arched above his brow, 
Stood still. He stands, a picture, now — 
Long gazing down the sunset seas !" 

S<mg8 of the Sierras* 
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CHAPTER V. 

WHAT SHALL ASSUAGE THE UNFOBGOTTEN PAIN? 

A YEAR has passed since Felix Grey 
-^-^ spoke "his last wish and his last 
word " to Calla, and bade her a long good- 
bye that Autumn day at La Basse-Rive, 
and went his way to London. 

Just a year has gone by, and it is 
Autumn again at La Basse-Rive. Mr* 
and Mrs. Darrell and Isabel are there, of 
course, just as usual, as they have been 
for years, and probably will be for years, 
and Calla is there ; but Felix is not there, 
and, since they parted a year ago, Felix 
and Calla have not met. 

Felix was in London during most of the 
previous Winter, and is now roving from 
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town to town in Germany on business bent, 
as " Our Special Correspondent.'^ 

Now as to Calla Yorke, whom this Au- 
tumn, like last Autumn, finds domiciled at 
the Chateau de la Basse-Hive, the natural 
inference which arises therefrom, that she 
has been there all the time, is not correct. 
She stayed on nearly all the Winter there, 
and with coming Spring crossed the Chan- 
nel and went up to her aunt in Scotland. 
For this independent little Bohemian had 
no fear of travelling alone. Her aunt 
Alice was now nearly restored to health, 
and both the aunts had warmly invited 
their pet niece to come and stay with them, 
and spend with them the time until her 
father should return. For with the Spring 
Tom Yorke was expected back. But the 
Spring came, and Tom Yorke did not. 
Had he ever done a thing he was expected 
to do ? He wrote occasionally, but he did 
not come. 

And the Summer saw Calla back again 
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at the CMteau. She stayed a little while 
with London friends on the way. Her 
path and Felix's path had crossed without 
meeting. He had stayed a few weeks at 
the Oh&teau, while she was in Scotland. 
"While she was in London he was on his 
way to Vienna. 

This year, from Autumn to Autumn, 
seemed to Oalla a year missed out of her 
life — out of the life of life, that is ; a year in 
which she had not really lived, but only 
existed. One sad memory and longing 
had lain changelessly vivid, deep in her 
heart; nothing that had happened this 
year, sad or glad, had struck as deep as 
that memory, either to dim or deepen it. 
Life had gone on around, above, on the 
surface ; but nothing seemed to pierce to 
the inner life where that one longing 
memory reigned. Time had glided away 
smoothly enough, but left no days whose 
joy would tempt, or whose anguish would 
force, her to live them again in memory. 
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There had been no real joy, no new sorrow. 
In the retrospect of her life this would be 
an almost forgotten year, that would lift 
up no memorial shaft above the level track 
of life. Still it was a year that had it& 
purpose and effect. 

Calla had learnt to live as much for 
others as for herself ; always sympathetic, 
her sympathies had broadened and deep- 
ened. Aspiring always, *' upward and 
onward" ever her motto, she learnt to 
curb the impatient spirit that longed to see 
some outward and visible mark of pro- 
gress. Lost and parted from Felix, now 
his influence was over her more strongly, 
swayed her more potently than ever. 
There must be a post for her to fill, as he 
had said. She interpreted him rightly, 
and knew that it was not a visible and 
distinct post standing vacant and calling 
her to occupy it, but that some day she 
should look round and find her life was good 
for herself and for others, was a central 
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thing round which some system, however 
small, revolved, and then she should know 
her post was found and filled. She knew 
that what she had to do was to make the 
best of her own nature, confident that 
work would be found for the qualities that 
were developing, by-and-by, when they 
should be perfected, and that in the world, 
whatever seems^ there is no waste. 

During this year, too, she had written 
a great deal ; she had not hidden under a 
bushel, but rather tended and poured oil 
on, the light of what talent she had, which, 
in itself no slight one, had been fostered 
and developed into fuller life by constant 
association with literary people. Disap- 
pointed in the dream of her heart, she 
drew on the resources of her imagination, 
and found there a solace and a pleasure, 
and a field for the expenditure of the feel- 
ing that, foiled in one quarter, outpoured 
itself in another form. And those who 

VOL. II. I 
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were favoured by the confidential perusal 
of Calla Torke's MSS- now said, 

" "What has come to the girl ? She used 
to write like a child for children, prettily 
and simply, a year ago. She writes as a 
woman now !'* 

In little everyday things, as well as in 
greater ones, in thought as in deed, Felix's 
influence was ever silently reigning over 
her soul — an influence subtly, but irresisti^ 
bly, counteracting the gloomy and morbid 
influence of his gentle and soft-spoken 
sister, fair, dreamy Isabel, ever so sweetly 
serene of face, ever so dominated by brood- 
ing despondency and fatalistic fancies in 
her untranquil soul. 

Notwithstanding the strengthening and 
uplifting influence which Felix, lost or won, 
absent or present, held always over Oalla ; 
notwithstanding that gradual and silent 
development of her nature, the slow tran- 
sition towards a womanhood grander and 
nobler than her bright and gracious girl- 
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hood, still Oalla was not happy and was 
not at peace. 

The love which she had given Felix was 
no mere girlish romance to flame, and 
flicker, and fade ; no such light fancy as 
those that sway the surface of the heart 
into a feeble ripple, on which we can look 
back when the pleasing pain of the parting 
hour is over, and say with a sigh and a 
smile, and a light wave of the hand to the 
last vanishing glimpse of the past, 

" A fair good night to thee, love, 
A fair good night to thee ; 
And pleasant be thy path, love. 
Though it end not with me !" 

Her love for Felix had grown into her 
soul — had become a very part of her 
nature. The thought of him was never 
absent f tom her ; the longing to see him, 
the despair of their hopeless separation, 
stung as sorely now as in the first days 
after he had left her. Her disappointment 
at her father's non-return, her anxiety 

i2 
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about that dear wandering, forgetful, un- 
balanced prodigal of a father, was swal- 
lowed up and lost in the greater and vainer 
longing that never ceased to fill her heart. 

They did not very often hear from Felix 
at La Basse-Rive, and his name was of by 
no means frequent occurrence in conver- 
sation. 

" I wonder if they think I am forgetting 
him ?" said Oalla to herself, sitting listless- 
ly on the broad sill of the window of her 
room, alone, looking out upon the Autumn 
sky. '* They so seldom talk of him. I 
don't wish to forget him — to forget he 
once was mine — oh, never, never ! — ^but I 
wish I could learn to look back on those 
days without pain." 

She sighed, and the autumn-trees sighed 
as the wind brushed roughly past them, and 
a few drops of drifting rain pattered tearfully 
againstthe window. Russet leaves were lying 
in damp clusters about the garden paths ; 
their fellows on the trees were brown and 
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drooping, and dripping in a thin misty 
shower of rain, that had been threatening 
all day, and come down like a veil before 
the approaching sunset. The sky was 
grey, and colourless, and miserable, with 
no rift of lovely blue between the clouds, 
none of the glory that sometimes bursts 
in a thin edge of brilliance through the 
gloom to tell a tale of hope. 

Oalla looked up into the dreary sky full 
of an unutterable dreariness and longing. 

*' Oh, if he would only write to me, only 
a few lines in his handwriting, what would 
I not give for them ! Or to see him — to 
see him again I If even it were not to 
speak, not to touch his hand, but only to 
see him — ^just to see him pass !" 

The girl's heart was thirsting for some 
news of FeUx, some sign, or token, or word 
from him, as a man lost in the hot sands 
of the desert craves for water. There was 
a dry burning fever in her heart ; a word 
of his would cool and calm it. " Only one 
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word !" she murmured yearningly, and the 
dark sad eyes dimmed with tears of pure 
longing. 

This thirst to see, or hear of, or hear 
from him, would not be quenched. She 
might be distracted from it, and diverted 
for a time — might, in moods of aspiration 
and thoughtfulness, rise above it, and feel, 
as he would have said, that it was given 
her to bear and brave, but nothing cured 
nor quenched it ; the craving was always 
there. And the sadder shadows in Calla's 
eyes, the sadder curve of her mouth, added 
a soul, an interest, an attraction to her 
beauty. 

There was a stir in the house, as of 
some visitor entering by the hall door. 
Calla did not take much interest in any 
visitor likely to call there ; she did not 
feel inclined for society, and the small talk 
of the little English colony, who were the 
principal visitors where visitors at all were 
rare, simply bored her. So she did not rise. 
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or prepare to go down, but sat still look- 
ing out at the dripping leaves with two 
tears rolling quietly, unchecked and un- 
heeded, down her cheeks, and her lips 
curved in the stern line of pain, thinking 
only of Felix, longing only for him. 

'* It is not he — it is not he !" she thought, 
'* and there is no one else in all the world 
I care to see but you, Felix ! Felix V 

Isabel came in, opening the door more 
quickly, and with a livelier and more ani- 
mated air than usual. 

"Who do you think is downstairs, 
CaUa?" 

"Who?" asked Calla, looking up sur- 
prised, wondering who there could be who 
was of any great interest. "Anybody 
from my father ?" was her second idea. 

"No, oh! no," said Isabel, quite coolly 
and leisurely again. She looked at the 
traces of tears on Calla's cheeks, and 
smoothed back Calla's hair from her fore- 
head in an affectionate, maternal sort of 
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way, and added, " Make yourself tidy and 
come down and see him. It's Julius Lu- 
sada, Felix's pet friend." 

'* Julius Lusada !" exclaimed CaUa, start- 
ing up. 

The blood rushed in a beautiful glow to 
her pale cheek; her sad lips parted ex- 
citedly ; her eyes flashed up in sudden light 
from beneath their dark drooping lashes. 
It was his friend, his dearest friend, of 
whom he had talked to her so often. 
Felix's friend was next best thing to Felix 
himself. 

It seemed as if an answer to her longing 
cry for him had come, as if a chain of 
which he held the other end had been put 
into her hand. 

She had been yearning for news, for a 
sign, a token, a link between him and her ; 
and lo I as if in instant answer to her 
longing his friend was here — a link be- 
tween her and her absent and lost lover at 
once ! 
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Julius Lusada ! He had been as a dream 

to her — a dream that since she had parted 

from Felix she had never thought to realise. 

Now she should see him with her waking 
< 

eyes. She could scarcely believe it. She 
hurriedly arranged her hair, and added a 
touch or two to her dress, and went down- 
stairs with Isabel, in a suddenly-altered 
mood of eager excitement and anticipa- 
tion. 

In the salon stood Mr. and Mrs. Darrell 
and the visitor, all talking as the two girls 
entered. 

" This is Miss Yorke," said Mrs. Dar- 
rell, indicating Calla in a smiling, matter- 
of-course, casual sort of introduction. 

" I need no introduction to Miss Yorke," 
said a deep, low, pleasant voice, in a de- 
cidedly American accent, that struck 
strangely, but not jarringly, on Calla's ear, 
and a large strong hand clasped Calla's 
cold fingers in a cordial pressure. 

She looked up full in Julius Lusada's 
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face, with a startlingly eager longing to see 
what this hero-friend of Felix's was like. 
He was tall and broad of shoulder and 
deep of chest as a Hercules ; he was hand- 
some as a picture, with a splendid perfec- 
tion of animal beauty. It was just possible 
that this figure and face might grow a 
shade heavy and coarse some day, but they 
were simply splendid now. He was fair, 
curly-haired, bearded, with large light eyes, 
deep set under broad brows. There was 
a power and a character in his face that 
might possibly under other circumstances 
assume a stern and lowering aspect. But 
his habitual expression was rather grave 
and proud than gloomy, and was always 
softened and brightened when he looked 
on a woman's face. 

It was beginning to get dusk, and Calla 
only gathered a general impression of his 
appearance in her first quick upward 
glance, for her eyes sank before his, which 
were fixed on her at once, the moment she 
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entered the room, in unmistakable admira- 
tion and deep interest. 

She was pale as ashes with the sudden 
agitation of this meeting ; her heart was 
beating heavily; but that he could not 
see ; her pallor he had no reason, at that 
first moment of meeting, to suppose was 
unusual to her ; but he could not fail to 
notice the quivering of the sensitive lips as 
they smiled tremulously in answer to his 
look. 

Their meeting and greeting was but a 
brief one by the clock ; he only spoke those 
half dozen words ; she only looked up at 
him and smiled ; but in one moment each 
face was photographed on the other's mind. 

''And this is Felix's friend!" was her 
thought. 

*' And this is Felix's lost love ! " was 
his. 

Then he let go the hand he had 
pressed in so warm a greeting ; and all the 
group melted into general conversation^ 
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and there was bowing and handing of 
chairs, and all sat down. 

It appeared that Julius Lusada had only 
lately come to Europe, had been with Felix 
in Germany and on the Ehine, and was 
now making a tour through France. 

'* I am going on to Paris right away," 
lie observed, at which announcement Mr. 
Darrell glanced at him with a somewhat 
puzzled, inquiring look, as though he half 
expected the visitor to make an immediate 
exit through the long window, and cut 
straight across the country, as the crow 
flies, for Paris. 

They talked of Paris and London and 
Berlin ; and Calla sat quite silent, her 
hands folded in her lap, looking at Julius 
Lusada. 

It was growing twilight. It was also 
dinner-time ; but it entirely depended upon 
the will and pleasure of Marie-Rose 
whether dinner would make its appearance 
within half an hour, or an hour, or two 
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hours of the appointed time. Anyhow, 
whenever it received that autocratic 
authority's permission to gladden the eyes 
of those who awaited it, Mr. Lusada was 
to stay and partake of it. It was to be- 
hoped he had not brought a very keen- 
edged appetite with him ; for the advent of 
a visitor was more likely to retard than ta 
hasten the serving of the repast. 

They sat in the dusk, talking the usual 
talk of such occasions. How did he like 
France ? how did he like England ? how 
did he like Europe altogether? and had 
he come straight from New York ? and had 
he a good voyage ? 

Then Claudine brought in lights, and 
Julius Lusada turned his attention to the 
two girls, apparently with the purpose of 
taking a lamplight view, and forming an 
exact and critical opinion, of the merits of 
fair-haired Isabel and dark-haired Calla. 

Presently they talked of Felix again, 
and speaking of his friend, Lusada caught 
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Calla's eyes fixed upon liim, eyes so beautiful 
in their dark fire and sombre ligbt, fixed so 
intensely, betraying involuntarily sucli 
passionate interest and craving to hear aU 
he could say of Felix — that he stopped 
speaking, seemed utterly to forget what he 
was saying, and gazed full-eyed at her 
eloquent face. And she — aU possibilities 
of shyness and maidenly reserve lost in 
her eager interest to hear all he could say 
of Felix— looked still at him, waiting for 
him to continue; and for the moment both 
were silent, she breathless in her attention, 
he rapt in an uncontrollable admiration he 
took little pains to conceal. 

The conversation that evening was to a 
certain extent general ; but it could not be 
denied that Mr. Lusada had a great deal of 
the talk to himself. The family were 
interested in Felix's friend, and were one 
and all mentally occupied forming their 
opinions of him. And these opinions were 
one and all favourable. 
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There was an undefinable influence about 
Julius Lusada that was exceedingly diflfi- 
cult to withstand, and that rendered the 
task of pleasing always an easy one to him. 
Perhaps it was the atmosphere of exuber- 
ant strength and overflowing life about 
him, which seemed as if so inexhaustible 
that it brimmed over and inspired those 
who were closely in his company with fresh 
life too. Perhaps it was a magnetic in- 
fluence equally difficult to describe or to 
resist. 

There was undeniably a germ of some- 
thing that might possibly have developed 
into what his enemies would have called 
" swagger," in his air and gesture and 
general pose. But it was only a possibility, 
a faint and scarcely perceptible suggestion 
of what might be developed under un- 
favourable circumstances from a manner 
that, as it was, the out-of-the world in- 
habitants of La Basse-Rive found quite irre- 
sistible. He was thoroughly natural; there 
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was not a suspicion of affectation attacli- 
ing to him. His pronunciation of some 
words was peculiar, certainly, and occa- 
sionally bis grammar seemed a trifle doubt- 
ful to the Darrells' delicate ears. But 
whether he was vain or modest, self-assert- 
ing or retiring, and whether he did or did 
not occasionally use an adjective where an 
adverb, by fastidious English taste, would 
have been deemed more suitable, he was 
certainly something new to them all. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Darrell, in their se- 
cluded life, to Isabel, accustomed only to 
the tame and conventional agreeability of 
one or two male members of the scattered 
English colony, to even Calla, with her 
wider experience — for small though her 
world was, it was a bigger world than 
theirs — this stranger was strange indeed. 

This extreme deference of voice and 
accent, combined with such open admira- 
tion of look, this chivalrous gentleness and 
softness of manner contrasting with the 
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involuntary seK-assertion of conscious 
strength, was something new and strange 
to them all ; and novelty is almost in- 
variably charming. 

When he took his departure that even- 
ing, it was with a promise to dine with 
them again before he quitted the neigh- 
bourhood and went on to Paris. His visit 
had been quite an event in their quiet life ; 
and he left them, even as the gate clanged 
behind him, discussing with more interest 
than they usually manifested in anything 
but the pony, the orchard, the Quarterly, 
and the neighbourhood, his appearance, 
manners, and conversation. 

" That was a very curious and interest- 
ing account he gave us of the customs of 
betrothal among the Peruvian Indians,'* 
said Mr. DarrelL 

" How curious, is it not, that a man who 
has led so rough and wild and roving a life 
should speak with such extreme softness 
and courtesy I'' observed his wife. 

VOL. n. R 
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" I wonder if that gentleness is merely 
superficial/' speculated Isabel. 

*• It is singular that his American accent 
does not jar upon one's ears at all. As a 
rule, I detest the Yankee twang/' said Mrs. 
Darrell. 

''But his accent is not what we call the 
Yankee twang — not at all/' said Calla, 
anxious to place Felix's friend in the best 
light possible. " Papa told me all about 
the different accents. I think his is what 
papa calls 'the Western '" She inter- 
rupted herself suddenly, remembering that 
her father's expression had been "the 
Western drawl." This did not sound at- 
tractive, so she substituted, '*the Western 
intonation/' 

Isabel saw there was some alteration 
from the original phrase, and observed de- 
murely, 

" That is a very pretty way of putting 
it." 
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" What colour are his eyes ?" wondered 
Calla, with interest. 

This appeared uncertain, as three an- 
swers came promptly — 

"Dark blue/-' 

" Light grey." 

" Violet." 

" What a picturesque head it is in pro- 
file," observed Mrs. Darrell. 

" A very curious essay might be written 
on the probability of the Chinese being the 
earliest discoverers of America, and the 
similarity of certain features between the 
Chinese and the Indians of the North- 
west," remarked Mr. Darrell, to whom the 
idea then was a new one, and who appeared 
inclined to adopt some of Mr. Lusada's 
theories without much inquiry, and take 
all his anecdotes without the slightest grain 
of salt. 

"I wish he didn*t say *you was,' in- 
stead of ' you were/ " remarked Isabel, with 
serene criticism. 

k2 
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''Did he?'' 

" Yes, twice." 

'^ Perhaps that may be American ?" sug- 
gested Mrs. Darrell. 

''Yes, it is," said Calla, eagerly and 
positively. " Papa told me so." 

Whatever may have been Julius Lusada's 
shortcomings in point of grammar, how- 
ever, it was evident that he had produced 
a highly favourable impression on each and 
all of the party. 

Perhaps the secret of it all was that he 
had for them the fascination of the un- 
known, except indeed that to one of them, 
to Mrs. Darrell — the memories of whose 
early life were pictures of storms on soli- 
tary seas far out of sight of land, of tropic 
forests, and of the long reaches of desert 
Australian plains — he seemed possibly less 
like a breath from an unknown world than 
an echo from a world she had long ago left 
behind. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POE THE LOVE OP DEAD DAYS AND THEIE DEAD. 

/^N the day when Mr. Lusada came 
^^ again, the Darrells marked the 
occasion by inviting Mr. and Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, as the best representatives of Eng- 
lish society there attainable. Company to 
dinner was quite an event in the annals 
of La Basse-Rive, and created a pleasant 
excitement in the household, or rather a 
pleasant stir and occupation, for the idea 
of "excitement" was quite incompatible 
with the unvarying tranquillity of Mrs. 
Darrell and Isabel, and the studious and 
abstracted placidity of the master of the 
house. 

So the company came, and Marie-Rose 
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happily pleased to be fairly punctual with 
the dinner, and pleased also for the occa- 
sion to surpass herself in the exercise of 
her culinary talent. 

Into the quiet circle of respectable dull- 
ness and gentle formality in the salon, 
Julius Lusada came like a strong breeze 
from the sea. Into the grey level tone of 
conversation he breathed fire and colour ; 
he stood in utter contrast to them all, and 
yet had a native knack of harmonising some- 
how with natures utterly different from 
his own— at least, when he was in a mood 
to make himself generally harmonious, as 
he evidently was this evening. 

They talked politics, and espoused dia- 
metrically opposite sides without quar- 
relling, and then prudently glided on to 
the neutral ground of literature. Mr. 
Lusada was a self-educated man, it seemed, 
and apparently, too, not a man of genius, 
except so far as the gift of a strong per- 
sonal and magnetic influence, being a spark 
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of God-given fire, may be termed genius. 
Yet there was a vividness of perception 
abont him, a prompt responsiveness, a 
power of instantly seizing on a point, that 
enabled him to hold his own on ground he 
had evidently not always been accustomed 
to tread. 

He acknowledged his lack of experience 
on some points with a frankness as free 
as his confidence on other topics where he 
felt himself sure. There was an almost 
audacious openness about his manner that 
fairly fascinated Oalla, whose twin idols 
were strength and truth. 

She was romantic enough for her imagi- 
nation to be pleasantly busy making Julius 
Lusada into a hero, but not so ultra- 
romantic as to be at all disenchanted by 
the fact that there was nothing ideal or 
transcendental about him. She did not 
demand a poetic and perfect hero — ^if she 
had, Lusada would have required a good 
deal of idealising to fit him for the place. 
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He was merely mortal man, real and of 
the earth, earthy; he would have fallen 
for ever from the pedestal of an ideal- wor- 
shipper by proving himself to own a 
healthy human appetite for the dinner on. 
which Marie-Rose justly prided herself; 
he certainly did not talk in polished or 
rounded phrase, and though he offered 
incense at the shrine of Beauty, he did not 
embroider his conversation with subtly- 
woven galanterie ; his compUments were 
fired point-blank at their object, and were 
never of the order that require some exer- 
cise of ingenuity to unravel their intri- 
cacies. 

** Has Felix told^you how he and I met 
first?" he asked of Calla during dinner, 
**on board the Cormorant T^ 

"Yes," she answered, endeavouring to 
form a picture in her mind of this splendid 
fair-bearded Hercules, now attired in fault- 
less broadcloth, that fitted flawlessly to his 
fine figure, with a broad gold watch-chain 
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across his breast, and a great diamond 
glittering on his finger, as a '* cook and 
steward !" But her mind's eye would not 
form the image. It was not at all so diflS- 
cult to picture him as the masked leader 
of the Vigilantes, attacking the prison to 
drag a doomed captive thence to violent 
death, although his smile now was so 
sweet and his accent so soft and courteous. 
*' Ah, they were fine times, looking back 
to them now, were those days on the 
Cormorant^' he said, smiling, as he looked 
at her, as if he were reading at least a 
part of her thought. "But they were 
pretty rough times to live through. I owe 
one of my best friends to that voyage, 
though. Felix was down with sea-sickness 
half the time, I remember, I used to give 
him cocktail in his berth every morning, to 
pick him up. I spoilt that young man, 1 
tell you. Well, it's pleasant to look back 
to. like what we call the ' good old 
times,' better to look back to than to live 
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in. Should you like to live in the good 
old times of our grandfathers, Miss OaUa ?'' 
After the first moment of introduction he 
had never called her Miss Yorke. ** Be- 
fore gas and telegraphs and railways and 
express mails ?" 

" I do not think 1 care much for civili- 
zation. I would as soon live in a tent as 
in a house," she observed. 

" Ah, well said," responded Lusada. " I 
am an uncivihzed man. Miss Oalla — b, pure 
savage at heart still. But if we are to have 
civilization at all, if the world is bound to 
move onwards, and if towards the thing 
we call civilization be an onward move, 
why then in Heaven's name let us move 
fast and far ! let us have all the advant- 
ages of civilization to the uttermost 
farthing — give us gas and the cable round 
the world and mail-trains seventy miles 
an hour." 

Presently, getting confidential, Julius 
• Lusada plunged into a vivid description of 
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what he called at first his " favourite 
scheme, *' but afterwards defined more truly 
as his '* pet castle in the air/' to Calla ; and 
then, becoming more expansive, extended 
the confidence to the whole party. 

This castle was a Model Republic, with 
a Tribunal of Three, of which he and Felix 
Grey were to be two, and the third was 
yet undiscovered, but no doubt a kindred 
spirit would be easily found. The tent of 
the Model Republic might be pitched down 
the South Pacific coast, or might be on an 
island. It was to start on a small scale^ 
begin but as a little seed, but grow into a 
giant tree. 

''When Felix and I first formed the 
plan, we went so far as to gather together 
a few stout, strong hearts to lay the first 
stones. But one of our lieutenants shirked, 
and another died, and somehow the thing 
hung fire, and I lost patience, and was off 
to join an expedition down New Mexico, 
to seek for buried treasure, which wa 
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never found. But I've never lost sight of 
my scheme. I don't see yet why Felix 
and I shouldn't carry it out some day, 
when we are tired of this old world. Only 
now I've altered my plan of campaign, as 
far as the first battle. Now my idea is to 
buy the land — land's cheap bought in 
great stretches. The first step now is to 
gather together a nucleus of strong, stout 
fellows — get brain and heart and muscle 
all well represented. The next is to get 
the land, and I've sobered down from my 
hot boyish aspirations enough to see the 
best plan is to buy the land." 

" But how could you ever have got it 
without buying it ?" 

" As land has been won and lost from 
the beginning of the world, lady. The 
race is to the swift, and the battle to the 
strong. There are lands where might is 
right, and there we should have struck 
our flagstaff. Steel, not gold, would have 
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been our currency just then. But those 
days are past." 

Of course, everybody except the girls 
looked somewhat taken aback, and tried 
politely to pretend not to be shocked. 
Equally, of course, the two girls' four bright 
eyes lit up with delight. They would have 
thought Julius Lusada irresistible, if he 
had only proclaimed himself a Robin Hood, 
or a Corsair, or a Giaour. Depend upon it, 
Desdemona would have thought rather the 
more than the less of Othello if he had led 
a filibustering expedition on his own ac- 
count, instead of doing the state service at 
Cyprus. 

" Felix would have been our chief 
judge," continued Lusada. " I should 
have been military governor. The third 
would have been manager of finance and 
commerce. We three should have formed 
a tribunal before whom all cases should be 
brought, and from whose decision there 
should be no appeal." 
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*' Like the Council of Three in Venice," 
said Mrs. Darrell. 

" It seems to me that that is rather a 
kind of shamrock monarchy, a three-in- 
one despotism, than a Model Republic," 
suggested Calla. 

Lusada endeavoured to prove that this 
triple monarchism would be productive of 
the purest liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
He argued his case, and proved it very 
satisfactorily to himself, but convinced no 
one else. He also manifested by clear 
argument and assertion that this his 
favourite Model Republic, beginning but 
as a mustard seed, would develop and 
increase at a rate not far short of the 
beanstalk Jack planted, till in time 
perhaps whole continents might be shel- 
tered under its spreading branches ; 
though this, he was good enough to own, 
was merely a possibility. Still none could 
measure or limit the range of the possi- 
bilities that lie enfolded in the smallest 
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germ. This very seed had over and over 
again been wasted on the wrong ground 
and perished barren; but perhaps its day 
of development would come. He, at any 
rate, appeared satisfied in his faith, if he 
made no converts. 

All that evening, through all dis- 
cussions and under all circumstances, 
Julius Lusada kept a constant attention 
fixed on Calla — sometimes a silent, and 
never a too openly marked attention, but 
always an observation unceasingly com- 
bining admiration, and curiosity, and 
interest, that seemed to imply far more 
than it expressed. But then Lusada's 
way, in dealing with the fairer and softer 
half of creation, was invariably a way 
which conveyed the idea that he only 
dared to express half what he meant. 

His attention to Calla thus did not 
seem a singular or a special thing; he 
spoke to Isabel with equal deference and 

» 

looked with equal admiration into IsabeVs 
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soft sapphire eyes — only not so often nor 
so long as he gazed at Calla. He never 
ignored Calla's presence or seemed to 
forget that she was near him, no matter 
how exclusively masculine in tone and 
interest was the discussion going on. She 
would turn and catch his large deep-set 
grave eyes flashing a side-glance upon herin 
the course of every wave of conversation 
that rose and fell. 

When there was a little stir in the salon 
caused by Mrs. Reynolds' opining that it 
must be nearly time to go, Lusada was 
close by Calla's side. He drew nearer to 
her, and as she looked up at him their 
eyes met full. 

" I had so wished to see you," he said, 
in lowered voice. " Felix has told me, of 
course. It was to see you far more than 
for aught else that I came here. Now 
that I have seen you, I comprehend." 

Calla felt quite at home with Julius 
Lusada. Her own relations — the few she 
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had — seemed more strangers to her than 
this man whom she saw bow for the second 
time. She felt no shade of shyness or 
embarrassment at his allusion. 

She repeated his last word. 

" Comprehend our parting ?" she said. 
'* You need not have seen me to com- 
prehend that Felix would do his duty at 
any cost." 

" No, not that. I know it well. But I 
did need to .see you to comprehend the 
seal that you have set upon his life. See ! 
Miss Calla; Felix Grey doesn't need a 
good angel so much as some of us rough 
fellows do ; for he's pure gold right 
through. But he has his good angel with 
him to his Ufe's end in his memory of 
you." 

Calla's eyes lit with a passionate light 
of rapturous memory ; a bright and sudden 
smile flashed upon her beautiful lips; a 
glory of exaltation and love and longing 
illumined and perfected her face. Lusada 

VOL. II. L 
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was gazing full into the passionate eyes, 
full on the lovely face. Not another word 
was spoken ; they looked at each other so 
in silence for a moment, as if no others 
were by, as if they stood alone in the 
room, alone in the world, with one mutual 
memory and knowledge to link their two 
souls together — only for just one moment, 
and then he turned — reluctantly and with 
an effort, as it seemed — to join the rest of 
the group. 

But when the eyes of man and woman 
have once thus met, although they part 
that hour, they remember through years ; 
and in the crowd of greater, darker, 
brighter memories, that one little memory 
of a moment will not be lost. 

When Felix heard that Julius Lusada 
had visited the Chateau de la Basse-Rive 
and produced so favourable an impression 
there, it would seem that he was exceed- 
ingly gratified, to judge by the unusually 
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long and expansive letter he wrote to his 
family on the subject. 

''I am glad you all like Lusada," he 
wrote. " You will not be surprised when 
you hear me talk of ' my best friend ' again. 
I don't think you can imagine what this 
meeting with him has been to me, and 
how when he and I are together we live* 
our old life again. You have only seen 
one phase of him. His truest element 
always seems to me to be that life of 
tropical adventure which he and I have 
left behind, but which I always fancy will 
reclaim him to itself some time. You 
should have seen him in those days ! 
attired like a brigand (not stage, but 
genuine), riding like a cavalry raider, 
through clouds of blinding dust and 
scorching sun-rays, and deadly night-dews 
that poured fever and ague around upon 
us — always our leader and our chief — 
the bolder when we failed and wavered 

l2 
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— exulting in absolute and limitless free- 
dom-revelUng in barbaric splendour- 
commanding a horde of wild retainers of 
whom there was not one who did not look 
capable of relieving a traveller of his 
purse and his life at the earliest con- 
venient opportunity. But Lusada held 
them all in perfect subjection — ^treated 
them with a mingling of despotic authority 
and princely liberality. Money made itself 
by magic and melted away as if by magic 
too in those days. The life had its draw- 
backs — some of us were generally down 
with ague fever — and I suppose we were a 
lawless set ! We led the life of a thousand 
years ago, and felt as if we had left the 
world for ever behind. And Lusada was 
then an uncrowned king, admired, dreaded, 
hated, beloved — poet, dreamer, adventurer, 
despot ! I sometimes wonder how he can 
walk in the world with other men in a 
5tove.pipe hat and gloves." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



** UN ASTEE DANS MON OCEUE S'eST-IL AUSSI 

LEV^ ?" 

TULIUS LUSADA had come and gone, 
^ and life at the Chateau de la Basse- 
Rive flowed on its even and monotonous 
way again. 

He had flashed across that calm, grey twi- 
light life, strange and sudden as a meteor 
that gleams and glides in " a silent furrow " 
through the sky and disappears. But he 
had not disappeared to be forgotten. 
Often and often the family at the Chateau, 
as they drew round the great wood fire 
on damp Autumn or Winter evenings, 
talked of him and wondered where his 
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erratic path lay now, whether that life that 
he had loved and left behind would indeed, 
as Felix deemed, reclaim him once more, 
whether across their tranquil orbit that 
comet would ever dart again. But, if a 
disturbing influence, he had been anything 
but a distressing one. His visit had been 
not only bright itself, but left a bright 
track of light behind it. One at least of 
that household was by far the happier for 
her brief knowledge of him. 

It seemed to Calla that she was far less 
utterly severed from Felix now that she 
had seen and known this friend of his, of 
whom, during all the course of their love, 
he had so often and so warmly spoken to 
her, and of whose guidance of his early 
wanderings he retained even now, it was 
evident by the unusual outburst of his 
letter, memories as vivid and as enthralling 
as ever. It seemed a chain between her 
and her lover, parted though they wereJ 
it seemed an echo from the happy year- 
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ago past, and the thought of possibly see- 
ing Julius Lusada again, was as a link 
between the past and future that gave to 
the formless future some interest and shape, 
and even oast on it from the past some 
reflected light. 

Often and often she repeated to herself 
now the words she kept in her heart, the 
last words, with the exception of a brief 
'' Good night — good-bye " that Lusada had 
spoken to her, '* Felix has his good angel 
with him to his life's end in his memory 
of you." 

Often as ever she dreamt and thought 
of Felix, even more vividly, even more 
longingly than ever, yet somehow with less 
of heart-aching and of pain. 

What the ordinary changes and inci- 
dents, the ebbing and flowing of every-day 
life could never have done, Lusada's com- 
ing had accomplished — it had struck down 
at once to the memory that lay so deep, 
and stirred it from its dark, still, sombre 
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silence with a keenness that was part pleas- 
ure and part pain. 

Now Calla began once more that darling 
occupation of the young, the erecting of 
castles in the air. They were gloomy 
castles, Rembrandt pictures, now — castles 
wherein Death, not Love, was the presiding 
genius, and where the altar was not hung 
with white for the bridal, but draped in 
black for the funeral service— castles 
wherein Felix lay dying, and sent his true 
friend to fetch his true love to him for a 
last farewell ! and for a change, under a 
reversal of similar distressing circum- 
stances, it was Calla herself who was bid- 
ding farewell to life and love, and entrust- 
ing her last message for Felix to Julius 
Lusada's care. 

They were not very bright, airy castles, 
certainly, but the building of them in her 
solitary hours or wakeful nights amused 
her, and she was far happier than in the 
apathy which had built no castles at all. 
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Whether in these castles, wherein three 
dramatis personoe invariably occupied the 
scene, Julius Lusada would have borne so 
prominent a part if he, being equally 
Felix's friend, had been in himself unat- 
tractive and common-place, who shall say ? 
Calla did not know, never asked herself, 
and would have been utterly puzzled and 
unable to answer if the question had been 
put by her own reason to her own heart. 

She did not leave the ChUteau de la 
Basse-Rive that Winter, but Mrs. King 
came over to spend Christmas and a week 
or two of the New Year there. 

Mrs. King did not quite understand 
about the abrupt cessation of the engage- 
ment or understanding between Felix and 
Calla. " Do not let us talk about it, 
auntie dear. Nobody was to blame, but 
we saw that it was best,*' was all that 
Calla had ever said to her during the time 
they were together in Scotland. Mrs. 
King was puzzled, because she had seen 
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very plainly there was a strong attaclunent 
between those two young people, and did 
not think they were either of them of na- 
tures fickle, jealous, or worldly enough to 
account for any quarrel suflSciently serious 
to lead to their parting. 

She had thought that possibly at La 
Basse-Rive she might find Mrs. Darrell 
more commimicative than Oalla had been, 
and hear more of the *' full, true, and par- 
ticular history." But now that she was 
there, she found the subject utterly and 
calmly ignored — saw that she was rather 
further off knowing it than ever, and so 
resigned herself to the inevitable, and let 
Calla keep her own secrets, without teas- 
ing the girl by ever a hint or an inuendo, 
like a treasure of an aunt as she was ! 

They had a regular English Christmas 
at the Ch&teau that year, gathered their 
few friends and neighbours round them in 
honour of their guest, Mrs. King, pro- 
cured a bush of mistletoe to hang up in the 
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salon^ and adorned the rooms with ever* 
greens. Marie-Rose also distinguished her- 
self by a very large dish of very diminutive 
tartlets called mince-pies, and a plum pud- 
ding, which would have been a very good 
pudding indeed had it not come more 
under the category of a liquid than a 
solid. 

Mr. Joseph Smith, son and heir of the 
Smiths, and about the only youthful 
bachelor of the English circle there, cast 
furtive glances at the mistletoe and 
blushed, and after dinner screwed up hi& 
courage to make sundry complimentary 
and jocular allusions to the mystic shrub ; 
but his courage went no further. It 
would have taken the audacity of a Juliua 
Lusada to venture upon claiming the sea- 
son's privilege from the tranquil reserve of 
Isabel or the franker self-possession of 
Oalla, especially in the stately, old-world 
air, the curious mixture of freedom and 
formality of the Chateau. 
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Altogether, Christinas at La Basse-Rive 
made a very fair fight to merit its time- 
honoured adjective. And the mild excite- 
ment pleased Isabel, while as for Calla, she 
rose into high spirits as she recalled a five 
years ago London Christmas in dingy 
Clarence Street, the giggling glee of the 
small marchioness, the grandeur of the 
landlady in her best black silk gown, the 
puddings that went up to the female lodgers 
who were at home, and slices of which were 
sent " with compliments " by each to the 
other, and the outbursts of melody after 
midnight from the returning male lodgers 
who had been dining out. She laughed as 
she poured out all these childish, trivial, 
happy memories to Isabel, and then sighed 
and said, ''I was such a child then, and 
oh, it was such a happy time !" 

The new year opened, and soon was 
new no more. Twelfth Day came, and 
the withering holly was taken down, and 
soon after that Mrs. Eang declared she 
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could prolong her visit no further and 
must return to London. She wished to 
take Calla back with her, but Mrs. Darrell 
wished Calla to stay with them, and Mrs* 
Darrell won the day. It was true that 
Mr. Yorke was expected back; but then, as 
Mrs. Darrell represented, he had been 
expected now for nearly a year, and his 
return was far too uncertain for it to be 
necessary that Calla should be in London 
to receive him. Besides, if the chronic 
expectation of his return should be sud- 
denly realised, his daughter could instantly 
be telegraphed for. They would miss her 
so much, Mrs. Darrell said, and Isabel 
would be so sadly lonely without her. 

Calla herself would have liked well 
enough to return with "auntie" to London^ 
but she liked staying at the ChS^teau equally 
well, and she knew that there she was more 
needed. There was a place that only she just 
now could fill ; she had become almost a 
necessary part of daily life at La Basse* 
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Rive, and she knew she would be missed, 
and by Isabel at least seriously missed. So 
it was settled that her return to London 
should be deferred till the Spring. 

Felix was at this time in Rome. It is 
possible that, had he been in London, Calla's 
resolution to remain at La Basse-Rive 
might have been hard to hold. 

Spring entered upon her reign, by the 
calendar, on the 21st of March; but 
Spring had taken possession of the land 
before then, called forth the tiny buds 
upon the bough, the peeping primroses 
from the hedgerows, and the " wood notes 
wild" from the thrush's throat. Then 
April came, and waxed and waned, and 
with waning April the trees burst into 
sudden glory of green; the pink and 
snowy blossoms of the apple-trees showered 
down on the long grass in the orchard ; the 
nightingale tuned his early melody in the 
Spring twilight; and then, when all was 
loveliest, freshest, and fairest at La Basse- 
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Bive, life seemed to Calla to brighten with 
the brightening season. Her elastic spirits 
rose responsive to the smile of the sun- 
shine that lavished itself on the land it 
always seems to love so well, that ''Pleas- 
ant Land of France." 
If 

*^ In the Spring a fuller crimson comes upon the robin's 

breast, 
In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets himself 

another crest, 
In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the burnished 

dove, 
In the Spring a young man's fancy lightly turns to 

thoughts of love," 

so surely a young girl's heart unfolds un- 
consciously to fresh possibilities of hope. 
The Spring sun calls upon it, and plays in 
dancing beams about it, and sends little 
coaxing I'ays darting in between the folded 
petals; and though the flower has been 
closed and drooping all the night, it opens 
now to greet the morning light of the 
year. 

Even Isabel brightened a little at this 
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season; but she, at her brightest, shone 
like a pale, distant, dreamy star beside 
Calla's bloom of living sunshine. Yet 
some would have deemed the star, with all 
its pale mournf ulness, the fairer light of 
the two. 

On these mild Spring evenings the two 
girls resumed their old habit of twilight 
or starlight rambles. There was a vnld 
and wandering element in Isabel that could 
not be kept within bounds. It was often 
a puzzle to Calla whether her friend — 
though she seemed to find the life at La 
Basse-Eive wearisome in its monotony — 
could ever have endured the restraints of 
life in the world of a great city. 

From a child Isabel had roved freely 
about at her own will, never crossed or 
contradicted by her mother, sweetly and 
and serenely ignoring her step-father s 
delicately-hinted anxiety as to the prudence 
of allowing her such freedom, never defiant 
of, but calmly indifferent to, the sentiments 
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of the neighbourhood — whose comments, 
indeed, whenever Miss Grey's unconven- 
tional proceedings came to their knowledge, 
were stringent to a high degree, both on 
the young lady's eccentricity and on her 
parents' laxity of discipline. Yet the Dar- 
rells were regarded by those around with 
a certain amount of respect, if not much 
affection. On the strength of their un- 
varying self-possession and repose of man- 
ner — which no one had ever seen ruffled 
— they were accredited with being ''good" 
(not in the sense of virtuous) people, who 
were probably sufficiently well-connected 
to be able to afford to indulge in a little 
eccentricity. 

Thus, although now Felix was no longer 
with them, to attend as protector and 
escort on these evening walks, Isabel and 
Calla still went wandering when and where 
the former pleased. A great half-bred 
Newfoundland dog to some extent supplied 
Felix's place ; and with this faithful f our- 
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footed attendant at their side, they felt 
secure and safe. 

It is a still, balmy Spring evening, the 
birds have gone to their nests, and earth's 
flowers shut up, and Heaven's flowers come 
out in blossoms of light. 

"Bonsoir, Madame Maurice," Isabel 
says politely, standing on the threshold at 
the open door of a little cottage that lies 
near the Ch&teau grounds, and bending her 
head in as gracious a courtesy as if salut- 
ing a duchess while she looks into the 
dimly-lit apartment, whose four bare walls 
appear to contain bedroom, sitting-room, 
kitchen, and hall. 

Madame Maurice is superintending the 
evening's supper, which swings in an iron 
gipsy-pot over a red and sulphurous- 
smelling fire on the brick hearth. Mon- 
sieur Maurice, in a clean blue blouse, is 
dancing the eldest hope of the family on 
his knee. The light of one dip candle 
barely illuminates the little room suflSi- 
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ciently to disclose the heads of three other 
olive-branches reposing on the pillow of a 
narrow pallet-bed in the corner, on the wall 
above which there hangs a little image of 
the Virgin, in a faded blue robe, and with 
a tarnished tinsel halo. 

Monsieur Maurice rises, puts down the 
child from his knee, patting its head mean- 
while, and thus combining paternal affec- 
tion with courtesy, says, with native hos- 
pitality, '^Entrez, mesdemoiselles." Ma- 
dame, still stirring with a long spoon, also 
gives them welcome. These evening visits 
of the young ladies from the Chfi,teau have 
ceased to astonish the cottagers in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Tartar, like most watch- dogs, is a dog 
of aristocratic instincts, and apparently 
thinks these habits too republican for him 
to heartily approve. He will not enter the 
cottage, but sits down on his haunches on 
the threshold, looking solemn as any judge. 
Oalla inquires about Monsieur Maurice's 

m2 
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rheumatism, while Isabel listens with grave 
sympathy to Madame's glib account of the 
accident which has befallen c^ pauvre petit 
Franqois, who is sitting up on the bed 
staring at the visitors with his finger in his 
mouth, and who has only yesterday tum- 
bled off the fence and sprained his foot. 

Monsieur Maurice looks into the iron 
pot with interest, and bends to sniff the 
welcome fragrance. 

"Tr6s bon ce soir," he observes, with 
much satisfaction, and ladling up some of 
the contents into a bowl, regards the 
ascending steam with critical eye, and turns 
invitingly towards Calla. The delicacy of 
this hospitality she appreciates, and 
promptly responds to it by expressing, as 
she is expected to do, a temptation to 
judge of the flavour of the mess that 
smokes so fragrantly, accepting a wooden 
spoon, and dipping up a spoonful of a kind 
of oUa podrida of various vegetables, fresh 
and dried, with floating crusts of bread, 
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and a suspicion, without a substance, of 
meat — as if meat had merely fulfilled the 
prescribed duty of garlic, and just flown 
through the kitchen — all stewed into a 
savoury enough pottage. 

Isabel also goes through the form of 
daintily lifting a spoonful to her lips, and 
duly avails herself of the opportunity of 
complimenting " Madame " on her cookery, 
while Monsieur smiles his satisfaction as 
host. Tartar, tempted by sight and odour, 
condescends to enter the room now, and, 
acknowledging Monsieur Maurice's " Voila 
un brave chien 1" by a dignified wave of 
his tail, lifts his nose with a suggestive 
sniff. Tartar is an ungrateful dog, how- 
ever, who, having got all he can get, is apt 
to turn and growl at the hand that has fed 
him, if it be a stranger's hand. Isabel, 
aware of this characteristic, rebukes and 
dismisses him. Tartar retires to the 
threshold, too haughty to beg, and turns 
his back on them with an offended air. 
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" On danse chez Larose ce soir/' Mon- 
sieur Maurice observes, conversationally, 
and waving his ladle vaguely in the direc- 
tion of I^rose's auberge. 

It further appears that the dance is a 
little festivity in honour of the approach- 
ing nuptials of Ang^lique, the pretty maid 
of the Mill, who is to be married to a 
young Parisian ouvrierj Louis Raquet by 
name. In this item of gossip Isabel takes 
a neighbourly interest. 

'* Let us walk on to Larose's, Calla," she 
suggests. 

''Oh, Bell, isn't it too far? — and the 
road is so dark." 

" Well, we will walk in that direction, 
anyhow. Come, we are ready, Tartar — 
lazy fellow, wake up ! Bonsoir, Madame 
Maurice." 

The dog, who had been blinking and 
breathing deep and comfortable sighs with 
his nose on his paws, looks up, and thumps 
his tail on the ground joyfully and arises 
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to fulfil his duty as escort. Madame 
Maurice, who is setting out the supper on 
the one table, pouring the savoury stew 
into a big, deep dish, and putting out a tall 
carafon of cider, offers them a draught of 
that cool beverage, which neither cheers 
nor inebriates, before they go. But 
having done their duty in the line of 
breaking bread beneath the roof, the two 
girls bid a smiling good night, in the way 
that their cottage friends around think so 
gentiUe, and take their departure. 

Calla always leaves Isabel to be the 
leading spirit ; so of course they take the 
turning towards the Auberge Larose. 

The road is certainly dark ; one half of 
it lies in the dense black shadow of tall, 
spreading trees ; the other half is a mass of 
moving, flickering shades and pale tremors 
of faint light, as the beams of the stars 
breakthrough the slender budding branches 
of the high hedgerows. There had been 
the silver crescent of the new moon 
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shining wliitely pure in the dark blue sky 
a little while ago; it has sunk slowly, 
lowly, and is lost to sight behind the 
wooden slopes ; but its beauty is not missed 
now that all the heavens are a-gleam; no 
moonlight could be 

" Fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars." 

On the lonely road there is not a 
creature in sight, not a lamp to be seen 
glimmering through the shadows of the 
trees. With Tartar keeping close to 
their side — as if he deemed his duty de- 
manded that he should not indulge in his 
daylight scamperings ahead or lingerings 
behind or wild careers over hedge and 
ditch — the two girls trip along. 

''It's a good deal further, Bell, isn't it? 
Do you think we had better go on !" de- 
murs CaUa. 

'' Why not ? It's not far. What are 
you afraid of ?" the other responds 
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languidly, sauntering steadily on without a 
moment's pause. 

'* Nothing," Calla replies, doughtily ; but 
being city-bred, she can never get rid of a 
lurking doubt as to the discretion of star- 
light perambulations along lonely French 
country roads; and she glances with a 
little start towards a moving shadow some 
distance ahead, a shadow that, as it nears, 
proves itself certainly human, probably 
masculine. 

" A man," says Isabel, placidly following 
her glance. " But he won't eat us." 

They are in the star-lit streak on one 
side of the road ; the man coming towards 
them is more in the shadows. A tiny 
crimson spark betrays that he is enjoy- 
ing the solace of a solitary stroll and 
smoke ; the nearing shadow informs them 
that he belongs rather to the race of the 
Goliaths than the Davids. He is tall, and 
looks Herculean in the dim half-light. As 
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his personality becomes gradually more 
and more evident, it also becomes evident 
that he is looking at them, and, to Calla at 
least, unpleasantly clear that he is steering 
straight towards them. 

They are conspicuous objects enough on 
that lonely road. They are both in the 
white dresses they put on at their toilette 
before dinner. Calla has a coquettish hat 
and a scarlet shawl ; Isabel, who in her 
attire for these evening rambles simply 
observes the rule of putting on whatever 
things she finds readiest to her hand, is all 
white, even up to the now most unneces- 
sary shady sun-bonnet with which she has 
covered her blond braids of hair. They 
are certainly two striking figures to en- 
counter in such a place alone at such an 
hour. 

The man removes his cigar from his 
mouth as he draws closer and closer to- 
wards them, evidently with the intent of 
intercepting them. Tartar looks at him 
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suspiciously, and gives a low warning bark. 
Isabel, with her fair head held high, looks 
at the intruder, or rather looks over and 
past him, loftily. Calla resolutely refrains 
from bestowing on him so much as a 
glance, and determinedly ignores his ap» 
proach until he stands right in their way. 
Tartar, thinking this altogether unwarrant- 
able, but still honourably scrupulous as to 
giving the alarm before he advances to the 
onset, bristles all his back up from head to 
tail with a thundering growl. 

" Good dog ! brave dog !" says a half- 
laughing voice, *' guard them well. And 
don't you know me ?" he adds to the dog's 
mistresses. " I am not a midnight ma- 
rauder or a bandit — not now, at least." 

He has taken off the hat that had sha- 
dowed his face, and the starlight glimmers 
on a broad brow and tawny beard. 

*' You r exclaims Calla, with a sort of 
gasp, her breath literally taken away with 
surprise, and relief, and sudden joy, and 
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on the impulse of the moment stretching 
out both her eager hands in welcome. 
" Is it really you T 

'* Mr. Lusada !" says Isabel, not quite 
so languidly as usual. '* About the last 
person in the world we expected to see !" 

'* I can't say as much," he responds. 
" You are not by any means the last people 
I expected to see ; you're the very people 
I was thinking of, and that's a fact." 

" Naturally, so near our home," she 
repUes, falling back into her normal 
placidity. 

" Did you think I was prowling around 
on mischief bent?" he asks. 

^' Tartar did, if we didn't," responds 
Calla, patting the dog. 

" And you did, Calla," says Isabel smil- 
iiig ; '* yo^ were quite of Tartar's mind." 

" I am not now," replies Calla, " for 
Tartar is a little suspicious still. Quiet, 
Tartar, good boy ; it is a friend, and you 
are to give him your paw." 
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Tartar sniffs suspiciously, and walks 
all round Julius Lusada ; then, seeming 
re-assured, he comes back to Calla with his 
bristling back all smoothed down, wags 
his tail in a dignified and patronising way, 
and then condescends to sit down on his 
haunches, and offer a huge, black, and 
somewhat muddy paw for Mr. Lusada's 
acceptance. 

'* "We call him our negro footman," ob- 
serves Calla gaily. " He is such a faith- 
ful guardian, and escorts us on all our 
rambles." 

*'I would not pay the dog so bad a 
compKment as to liken him to a nigger,'^ 
says Lusada, shaking the offered paw, and 
patting Tartar's head more freely than 
strangers as a rule were wont to do. 

"You see, we are not like the young 
lady in ' Eich and Eare,' " remarks Isabel. 
" We take a defender with us, and if we 
had any diamonds, we should probably 
leave them at home ; and if you had ad- 
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dressed us in proper poetic terms, ' Ladies, 
do you not fear to stray ?' etcetera, Oalla, 
for one, could not have fairly answered, 
* Sir knight, I feel not the least alarm.' " 

*' No, Miss Calla looked away from me 
as resolutely as if I had the evil eye," he 
rejoins — and if he possessed that uncanny 
gift, it would go ill with Calla, he is re- 
garding her so intently. 

'*! thought you might be about to de- 
mand our money or our life," she says, 
laughing, " and as we have left our purses 
at home, I was wondering whether you 
would accept a gilt locket and a damaged 
pearl ring." 

" I guess Dick Turpin himself — ^he's the 
traditional British highwayman, isn't he? 
— would have let you two pass without de- 
manding toll." 

" Do you think that chivalry lingers 
later in the gentle breast of the highway- 
man than in the heartless world of society?'^ 
demands Calla. 
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*' Maybe I hold ideas even as heterodox 
as that. And now where are you bound, 
you and your faithful black footman ?" 

" We were walking towards Larose's to 
see the dance," replies Isabel 

" Larose's ? Why, I'm putting up there 
to-night. May I walk there with you ?" he 
says, with an air of absolute deference to 
their will and pleasure, but withal rather 
eagerly. 

*' And help Tartar in his pleasing duty, 
you ought to add," suggests Calla. 

"And defend us against any more danger- 
ous midnight marauders," observes Isabel. 

" If such there be I" he adds, as, all three 
together, they proceed amicably along the 
road towards Larose's. 

*' I dared not make sure until I got close 
to you that it was really you in flesh and 
blood," he remarks. " You were two such 
fair apparitions, I half thought you would 
vanish into thin air as I came near." 

"Isabel looks like the White Maid of 
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Avenel, does she not?" says Calla, re- 
garding her friend with simple admiration. 

" I have not the honour of the "White 
Maid of AveneVs acquaintance," he replies. 
''I don't even know whether she belongs 
to the land of prose or poetry. I am only 
half civilized, you know." 

"No, we don't know! We have not 
found that out yet," rejoins Calla. ** You 
wear a certain veneer of civilization that 
we neither have scratched through, nor 
have the slightest intention of scratching 
through — as one is supposed to do to the 
typical Russian — and rather hard on the 
Russian it always seems to me !" 

They very soon come in sight of Larose's; 
disappointingly soon, indeed, as to them all 
the walk seems not to have been a hundred 
yards. 

The Auberge Larose is evidently too 
small to contain the merry-makers; they 
have overflowed into a large bare- walled 
empty shed, which — whatever might be the 
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purpose for whioh it was originally built— 
is used as a kind of coacli-liouse, harness- 
room, and general repository, and is now 
cleared out for the benefit of the dancers, 
who are capering around in the mad circle 
they call the Ronde^ to the music of their 
own "most sweet voices." Conspicuous 
among the caperers are the plighted pair, 
a handsome black-haired young Frenchman, 
with big melancholy eyes, and pretty little 
Ang61ique, of the Mill, resplendent in 
smiles and blushes, an azure blue petticoat, 
and a bran-new set of silver ornaments. 

The door stands hospitably wide open ; 
any passer-by is welcome to witness the 
dancers circle round in time to their own 
singing; the shed is illuminated for the 
occasion by a lantern or two, and a liberal 
allowance of candles stuck in hoops. 

Calla and Isabel and their two guardians, 
biped and quadruped, avail themselves of 
the invitingly open door, cross the threshold 
with a comfortable air of assurance of being 
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welcome, and stand regarding the amaz- 
ing antics with which some of the most 
energetic of the dancers tear round the 
ring, until the circle breaks and disperses, 
and the visitors are recognised with many 
a broad smile and a few low bows of 
various degrees of grace, from the jerk to 
the stately inclination. Isabel serenely 
makes her way up to the betrothed pair 
and makes a pretty, polite speech. Louis 
Raquet bows low, and in a deep, melan- 
choly voice which just matches his melan- 
choly Celtic eyes, responds by a respectful 
compliment. 

" Isn't he like Don Quixote in his youth, 
with those hollow cheeks and mournful 
eyes ?" observes Isabel calmly. " You 
needn't look alarmed, Calla ; he can't un- 
derstand a word of English. His Dulcinea 
is looking her best to-night, isn't she? 
She'll be an ugly old woman, but she's a 
pretty girl !" 

Meanwhile, Ang^lique in the background, 
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conscious of being the object of comment, 
though not aware of the kind of compli- 
ment which IsabeVs soft, low voice is ut- 
tering, blushes becomingly. Julius Lusada, 
perceiving what is the topic of felicitation, 
joins in with a free and easy air of camara" 
denCj congratulates one and compliments 
the other of the fiances. In doubtful 
French, with a most undoubtful accent, 
and with a free and Republican independ- 
ence asserting itself in his grammar as he 
mixes tenses, murders adjectives, and 
jumps over pronouns, he yet contrives to 
make himself comprehended. 

They cannot stay; they have merely 
looked in ea passant to see the merry- 
making, as they explain. But they linger 
minute after minute, linger to exchange a 
few words with Jeannette Lemoinne, linger 
to listen while somebody sings a song with 
a chorus, which is evidently intended to 
represent the gurgling of the wine out of 

n2 
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a bottle, and is sung in a descending scale, 

*' Glou, glou, glou, glou, gUm /" 

Then they go out into the open air again, 
and sit down on the narrow wooden 
benches outside the door of the Auberge 
Larose, where rickety little seats and tables 
are dotted about under half a dozen 
sparsely scattered trees. They hear the 
shrill, merry clatter and the snatches of 
song, and the stamp of the dance through 
the open doorway ; they see each other 
only dimly in the shadowy starlight under 
the still unfolded foliage of the budding 
branches overhead. Isabel looks all white 
and aerial like a spirit ; Calla's scarlet shawl 
seems to have lost its colour, and looks only 
like a patch of warmer shadow than the 
rest ; Tartar sits resting his great head on 
her knee, with his black nose poked into 
her hand. 

The old-fashioned gable of the little 
wayside auberge cuts out a sharp point of the 
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starry sky ; little yellow pin-points of light 
twinkle through its lattice windows ; peo- 
ple are clattering in and out of its tiled 
entry. 

** Tm quartered in a little pigeon-hole up 
yonder," observes Lusada, nodding towards 
the gable-end. " Such a clean, prim, 
primitive Kttle room, with such snowy 
curtains, it makes me feel quite innocent 
and virtuous." 

" That must be a novel sensation !" says 
Oalla demurely. 

"I knew you would say that," he 
responds promptly, looking at her fixedly 
under the brim of his broad-leafed hat, 
though in this twilight under the trees he 
cannot see the face he looks on — could not 
tell whether it be pretty or plain ; he does 
not need to see, indeed; he knows well 
enough how fair she is — ^knew it from the 
first moment his eyes rested on her face, 
would know it always even if they were 
never to rest on her face again. 
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"To-morrow, then. And I shall not 
forget this night/' he rejoins, in that deep, 
soft voice which, in spite of its decided 
western accent, they find very pleasant to 
their ears. 

" Nor we our alarm at the first sight of 
you/' observes Calla smiling. **Now, 
here we are at our own gates. Good 
night." 

" Are you sure you are safe now ? — no 
lurking dangers in the courtyard ?" he says, 
holding the hand Calla has given him in 
farewell. 

"Quite safe. There is nothing half so 
alarming inside the gates as what we leave 
outside," she replies, unable to resist this 
parting fling as she turns away. 

" There is many a true word spoken in 
jest," he says solemnly, with a laughing 
sparkle in his eye that she knows, though 
she cannot see it. " But do me the justice 
to own that, if I am the Wolf, I have not 
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shown my teeth to you little Red Riding 
Hoods to-night. And now good night, 
Miss Isabel. I shall see you — ^both — to- 
morrow." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

*' YOU CAMB AND TJEDB SUN GAME AFTER !'* 

/AN the morrow, when Julius Lusada 
^^ paid his promised visit to the Cha- 
teau de la Basse-Rive, he received a cordial 
welcome. Mrs. Darrell sweetly thanked 
him for his care of the two girls, touching 
on their erratic propensities in a tone too 
calm to be apologetic, but gently ex- 
planatory, and evidently regarding the fact 
that " it was Isabel's way " as a thorough- 
ly satisfactory explanation of all that might 
have seemed a trifle imprudent. 

There had been a discussion between 
Mr. and Mrs. Darrell that morning, the 
result of which was an extremely pleasant 
surprise for Oalla and Isabel, in the shape 
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of a hospitable invitation to Mr. Lusada to 
stay at the ChUteau instead of at the 
Auberge so long as he was in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

" I consider it only right, Gertrude, my 
dear, he being such an intimate friend of 
Felix's," had been Mr. Darrell's dictum on 
the subject. " And I should not like an 
American to think that we, as an English 
family, fail in hospitality." 

Mr. Lusada himself did not require much 
pressing to accept the invitation. 

" Will you really take me in ?" he said. 
" That is good of you. I have wanted to 
have an opportunity of learning to know 
you all well. I have never forgotten those 
two right pleasant days I spent last 
Autumn here." 

'' Nor have we, I can assure you ; and 
the pleasure of our better acquaintance 
will, I am sure, be all on our side," said 
Mr. Darrell, bending his grey head with 
formal but kindly courtesy. 
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" We are very primitive here, you must 
know," said Mrs. Darrell, in her slow, 
sweet way, " I hope you will not mind 
roughing it a little." 

" Roughing it ! Dear lady, you do not 
know here what * roughing it ' is. I have 
roughed it all my life, more or less. Give 
me a blanket in your orchard, or a shake- 
down in the hay-loft. I have slept a 
hundred times with less than that." 

'* You will not be quite reduced to that 
here," Mrs. Darrell smiled. 

So Julius Lusada sent for his portman- 
teau, and took up his quarters under the 
Darrells' roof ; and seldom was guest more 
welcome. 

He fell at once into all their ways of life, 
and seemed to delight in them as though 
they were the very ways he would have 
chosen to tread. He made himself so 
thoroughly at home that even Mr. Darrell 
felt no constraint in his presence. He 
went out and came in at his own will, so 
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that they never felt as if he was a responsi- 
bility, or a guest who must be "enter- 
tained." On the very first morning of his 
stay at La Basse-Rive, Mrs. Darrell forgot 
to apologise, and did not feel as if any ex- 
cuse was needed, when Mr. Lusada (pro- 
bably unaware of the movable breakfast- 
time that rendered an early gathering 
together of the family unnecessary) made 
his appearance downstairs at an hour 
which for La Basse- Rive was very early, 
and — after being greeted by a mellifluous 
grunt from a clean, plump, pinky-white 
pig, who had strayed in at the open outer 
door, and was making an inspection of the 
hall-mat and the scraper — discovered Mrs. 
Darrell herself busily and noisily grinding 
at a coffee-mill, in a kind of negligi^ which 
made her look not unlike Mrs. Siddons as 
Lady Macbeth in the hall-soen© after the 
murder. 

Mr. Lusada, however, in no way dis- 
couraged, continued daily his habit of early 
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rising, in which he was supported by CaUa, 
who was generally up and out the first of 
the household. So on those fresh Spring 
mornings, again and again they two, with 
sometimes Isabel as a third, met in the 
early dewy sunshine, and strolled around 
the gardens, and plucked flowers to adorn 
the golden curls and dark braids at the 
breakfast gathering. In a very few days 
Julius Lusada became less like a welcome 
guest than like one of themselves — ^there 
was not one of them who would not sorely 
miss his proud, grave, handsome face and 
stately figure from their circle ; there was 
a magnetism about his presence that acted 
on them as a glamour, and veiled from 
them all those potentialities* of self-asser- 
tion and glimmerings of the latent effect 
of a rougher, wilder life, which, had they 
merely heard him described, they might 
have been inclined somewhat sharply and 
severely to criticise. But he took them 
captive somehow, so that they noticed no 
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fault in him. His exuberant strength and 
health and life stirred and invigorated the 
household like a fresh salt-sea wind. 

It was strange how Mr. Darrell, studious, 
formal, old world, and Mrs. Darrell, proud 
and reserved, aristocrat as she was in look 
and air and thought and prejudice, liked 
and admitted into most familiar friendship 
this wandering American adventurer, whose 
history was utterly unknown to them, 
except so far as that he was their son's 
friend, and a few episodes, mostly of the 
** moving accidents by flood and field" 
kind, which he himself related to them 
when in an autobiographical mood — and 
concerning whose money, although to all 
appearance he had plenty of it, they were 
in the blindest ignorance as to whence or 
how it came into his possession. 

It was a question of some interest and 
anxiety to Oalla at first whether the political 
views of host and guest would clash or 
harmonise — whether, if they clashed very 
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dangerously, the mutual and natural 
courtesy of waiving disputed subjects 
would be strong enough to stand against 
the generally irresistible temptation of 
mankind to talk politics, especially when 
there are but two together who have little 
other ground of common interest. On 
this general meeting-ground Mr. Darrell 
and the guest of course encountered 
frequently ; and Oalla perceived with relief 
that there seemed no risk of a dangerous 
battle. 

Wide apart, by nation and by nature, as 
the two men were, they could not be 
expected to agree ; and agree in detail they 
never did; but there was sometimes a 
certain harmony in their opinions, and 
often when they ran on different lines it 
happened that the lines lay parallel instead 
of crossing. Besides, the very conscious- 
ness of the wide diversity in which they 
had been born, bred, and reared, perhaps 
caused them to allow to each other a freer 
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latitude of expression than if they had be- 
longed to the same race ; and tacitly and 
mutually they dropped the argument when- 
ever the conflict got too close. 

Julius Lusada, of course, professed 
Kepublicanism on its broadest basis, and 
conscientiously avowed himself a disciple 
of the doctrine of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity.* In seeming inconsistency with 
these professions, there always peeped out 
from among his words the evidence of his 
inherent and uncontrollable tendency to 
worship the personal influence of the chief, 
let that chief be king, high-priest, or 
warrior ! — his unconscious inclination to 
recognise in that influence a right and a 
claim— ;his faith in the God-given faculty 
of one man's holding sway over the million 
by right of the possession of native power 
of body and soul. 

Yet these instincts were only in accord 
with his ascendant and self-confident 
nature, nor did they really clash with his 

VOL. II. 
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theories of universal freedom. The in- 
consistency was only in seeming. The 
million might be free, equal, and fraternal ; 
society might be levelled, caste annihilated, 
and all relics of inherited rank and here- 
ditary monarchy swept away. But there 
must be leaders ; the very constitution of 
humanity demands the chief and the 
followers ; so that then, according to the 
most elementary law of nature, the dominant 
spirits must come to the front, and the 
battle be to the strongest. Lusada's favour- 
ite castle in the air — though he was pro- 
bably now to some extent conscious of the 
impossibility of its erection on earth — was 
his ideal Republic ; but then it was to be 
of his architecture, and he was to be chief 
thereof, and his nature was transparent 
enough for the egotism of the design to be 
perfectly evident, and yet never offensive, 
just because it was so transparent and 
sincere. 

If Mr. Darrell agreed in nothing else, he 
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went heartily with Lusada in his doctrine 
of loyal faith in the leaders of mankind — 
only it is probable that, if they had gone 
further into details of the subject, they 
would have diverged considerably in their 
ideas of who and what these leaders should 
be. 

On the whole, they all got on marvellous- 
ly well with Julius Lusada. 

"Proverbs are more expressive than 
elegant, as a rule," Isabel observed one 
day, '* but there is one proverb of which 
this new intimacy so forcibly reminds me, 
I feel compelled to quote it. Can you 
guess it, Calla ?" 

'*No," said Oalla, running over in her 
mind two or three adages, all of which 
seemed of a nature too uncomplimentary 
to new friends to apply to their guest 

" It is a simile of the stables, as so many 
of them are," remarked Isabel, " and it 
begins with, ' One man ' " 

" Ah, to be sure — I have it !" said Oalla, 
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laughing, " and it fits the occasion verywell. 
Joseph Smith, or any of our quiet, well- 
conducted neighbours round about, might 
not look over the hedge, but I think your 
dear parents would placidly allow Julius 
Lusada to take the horse and bridle and 
saddle him and ride him away." 

They were talking of genealogy and old 
families once, and Mrs. Darrell observed, 
incidentally (it was rarely that she spoke 
of herself or her family), 

" I have a regular pedigree, emblazoned 
and illuminated on parchment, tracing our 
family back to the Norman Conquest, put 
away somewhere. My poor father gave it 
to me ; I keep it more for his sake than its 
own. I am not like a lady I once knew ; 
she was a widow, and living on very small 
means, poor thing, and she was so afraid 
of not being taken for a lady bom, that 
she had her pedigree framed and hung up 
over her mantelpiece, where she could ex- 
hibit it to every visitor who came in." 
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''That was rather disproof than proof 
of her being thoroughbred, to my mind," 
said Calla. 

" Well, poor soul, it was her weakness," 
responded Mrs. Darrell. " She had very 
few pleasures, and the study of her own 
family history was one of them ; and she 
really did come of a good race." 

Mrs. Darrell saw herself that this fact 
needed assurance. 

"This rank of the Old World is a strange 
thing," said Lusada, smiling. '* It seems 
so odd to us, who do not possess, in your 
sense, such luxuries as great-great-grand- 
fathers, to find ' these poor old dead ' ap- 
pealed to in proof of superiority. Now I, 
American and Republican as I am, have a 
pedigree, though I can't trace it quite so 
far back as the Norman Conquest. Curi- 
ously enough, though, I can go back on 
one side to my great-great-grandmother, 
who was a Klamat Indian. My father's 
mother came of a good old Spanish race, 
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and circumstances led me to take their 
name. But Tm proudest, I own, of my 
Klamat ancestress." 

*' Indian ! — Spaniard ! How do you come 
then by your light hair and eyes ?" 

" I suppose all my other progenitors 
happened to have been fair-haired, ruddy 
Saxons. Then on my mother's side, too, 
I have a strain of pure Anglo-Saxon blood 
of a good old British family ; but as it 
comes on the female side, I guess that it 
doesn't count as anything, though I'm not 
very well up in your laws of genealogy." 

''It is a lineal descent," said Mr. Dar- 
rell. *' But landed property, as a rule, 
descends in the direct male line, you know, 
so you could not claim any share in the 
estate, unless there is a special proviso to 
that effect." 

" I'm too far off to have anything to 
claim," rejoined Lusada, smiling. " But 
through these fair-skinned Saxon ances- 
tresses, I suppose it happens that the dark 
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cross is not perceptible in me. But it may 
come out even two generations hence in 
my grandchildren. A cross in the race 
often completely drops, and then will re- 
appear several generations down." 

** It is a theory of mine," said Mr. Dar- 
rell, *' that nothing dies out ; every quality, 
peculiarity of temperament, race, or cha- 
racter, is hereditary. It may lapse for a 
generation, but every quality, good or bad, 
malady of mind or body, descends, if not 
to the children, to the grandchildren." 

These remarks were received in a rather 
uncomfortable silence. Isabel's face cloud- 
ed with gloomy abstraction. Mrs. Darrell 
and Calla smiled and nodded in a vague 
sort of assent, but were mutually and 
secretly embarrassed, both wishing to 
change the subject, both too conscious to 
attempt it. 

TJnsuspicuous Mr. Darrell did not know 
that he was treading on delicate ground, 
and continued on the topic ; but Julius 
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Lusada saw and understood the shade on 
the ladies' looks, and flung himself into the 
breach to their relief. 

'Tve a curious anecdote, talking of 
crossing of races, that I think I have not 
told you," he said, and plunged immedi- 
ately into a narrative of just the kind he 
knew was certain to distract and fix Mr. 
Darrell's attention. 

He looked at Calla half inquiringly, as 
if in a mute appeal. *' You understand my 
motive ?'' and she smiled comprehendingly 
back at him. 

From the very first Julius Lusada had 
exercised a strong influence over Oalla. And 
unto the very last Calla never quite under- 
stood that influence, and could never de- 
cide whether he possessed his power over 
her only reflectively, as her lover's friend, 
or by the right of his own irresistible at- 
traction. 

And over him certainly she held influ- 
ence too. Julius Lusada's life had not 
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been barren of love, and many faces of fair 
women held their places in his memory. 
But one like Calla he had never hitherto 
met. He had known and admired almost 
every type of women except just this one. 
Beauty, talent, courage, softness, passion, 
strength, purity, truth — not one of these 
qualities held aught of new or strange to 
him. And yet this girl, who did not sur- 
pass many another whom he had known, 
struck him with the interest of 'novelty. 
He had not met her like before. This girl 
whose dark passionate eyes had glowed 
with love for his absent friend, whose 
loveable lips parted in a beautiful listening 
hush at his mention of that friend's name 
— this girl so utterly innocent and guileless, 
and yet so frank and free and gay — with 
her freshness and her fire, and the perfect 
purity that seemed to breathe in the very 
atmosphere around her — was something 
new to him. 

To her, too, he was new and strange ; 
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and it was perhaps the sense in each of 
them that such as the other they had not 
known before— or, if known, had passed 
unnoticed — that chiefly, and even beyond 
association, drew them so irresistibly to- 
gether. 

One early evening, when he and the two 
girls were lingering on the lawn, while the 
red sun went down in a lurid lake of fire 
in the west, and the white moon sailed up 
slowly In the eastern sky, and the trees 
were all as still as sleep, Lusada was moved 
by the loveliness of the silent Spring even- 
ing to utter a wish that he were away on 
an island in that glowing west, or rather, 
couching his wish in Byronic terms, 

" That a desert were his dwelling-place, 
With one fair spirit for his minister !" 

"What an unsophisticated wish!" said 
Calla, with a ripple of gay girlish laughter 
in her voice, her eyes sparkling with irre- 
pressible amusement, as a fancy-picture 
occurred to her of certain of her admirers 
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in her London circle — ^men who could 
criticise the sentiment as well as the rhythm 
of any emotional outburst, and wax elo- 
quent on the expression of any given pas- 
sion in poetry or prose — calmly uttering 
this poetic desire to her without the faintest 
sense of the ludicrous. Then, too, there 
was something very fascinating in venturing 
on mild impertinences to this lion who was 
always so l^/mb-like to her, who, she knew 
well, had fangs and claws it would be 
dangerous to provoke, and who in her 
presence had always purred, and sheathed 
those claws in velvet. 

" What an unsophisticated wish ! You 
need not have told us you were only half 
civilized." 

Lusada hit near her thought as he re- 
plied, 

" The men of your great city don^t own 
to the weakness of such wishes, I sup- 
pose ?" 

" No,'' she said gravely. *' Even if they 
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wished to dwell on a desert island, they 
certainly wouldn't be content with one 
ministering spirit." 

''Even in the world," he suggested, 
smiling, "that might depend, just a little 
on who the one was, mightn't it?" 

"Well, perhaps. But now, are you 
aware that if you wish to keep up your 
reputation for wncivilization, you really 
must not quote poetry ?'' 

'*Must I not? Is poetry a luxury for- 
bidden to an uncouth Western barbarian ? 
Why, once the only book I had by me for 
hard on six months together was Byron." 

'*I do not wonder at your knowing him 
well, then," said Isabel. "I like poetry 
myself, but it always seems to me to fall 
short somewhere — I can't explain how. 
Only I never heard a line that gave me a 
<ince idea of the sea. I don't know any 
verse that would convey perfectly what that 
sky is now." 
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*' How lovely it is !" said Calla, smiling 
dreamily, quite content in the beauty of 
setting sun and risen moon, without re- 
quiring a perfect description of it. 

'•Yes, it's beautiful here,'' he said. 
"How often I'll think of this quiet old 
garden when I'm far away." He paused,, 
and then added, " Do you know that Tve 
been here hard on two weeks ? It's time 
for me to be gone, isn't it?" 

He looked and spoke to Isabel^ but Calla 
knew the remark was directed reflectively, 
in a round-the-corner way, to her, and 
knew also that although his face was turned 
towards Isabel, his attention was fixed in 
another direction. This kind of mental 
squinting misleads a few people sometimes, 
but it was never known to mislead one 
from another when between the two there 
exists the mysterious instinct of mutual 
comprehension. Julius Lusada read every 
light and shade on Oalla's face. Calla 
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knew always what his silences meant as 
well as she knew the under-current of his 
words. 

" It's time for me to be gone, isn't it?" 

" No, not at all." 

*' Do you think, then, I may stay a day 
•or two longer, Miss Isabel ?" 

" We all hope you will." 

Lusada looked at Calla. Calla, looking 
at the unfolding buds of a syringa-tree, 
was perfectly conscious that he was look- 
ing at her, but he did not speak to her, 
and waited in vain for her to speak to 
him. 

""We shall be dull enough when you and 
Calla are both gone, and we are left aU 
alone again," continued Isabel. "Calla 
insists upon running away from me this 
month. La Basse-Kive will be so lonely 
when she is gone." 

" I can imagine that." 

Isabel moved a step or two away, and 
stooped to pick a primula. Lusada took a 
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step on his side nearer to Calla, who was 
still counting the syringa buds. 

"If I obeyed my wish, I should stay 
here till you go. You must see that." 

'* Why should you not stay?" she said, 
now lifting her frank, calm eyes to his; and 
then something in his glance recalled the 
glance of other eyes to her, and looking at 
him|she looked past him, and away back 
down her life's path; the memories of 
another season came over her, and though 
she added in a friendly tone, *'Yes, do 
stay/' her soul had wandered away from 
him, and her eyes were full of the past. 
He knew this well enough, and turned 
away towards Isabel, whose melancholy 
eyes — soft eyes, that ever now seemed to 
see sorrow ahead — were fixed on them. 
Cassandra-like, those large lovely eyes 
seemed to foreshadow trouble where they 
gazed. 

" It is pleasant to have him here, is it 
not? Are you not glad he is not going 
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yet?" said Calla, afterwards, half shyly, 
half confidentially, to Isabel. 

**Yes, there are some happy days before 
you, Calla. But beyond them ?" 

" Oh, Bell," said Calla coaxingly, yet 
perhaps a little impatiently, " I wish you 
would sometimes leave thinking of the 
heyondy 

Meanwhile Lusada was thinking to him- 
self, " ni give myself a day or two yet. 
But it's time for me to be gone." He 
twisted his tawny moustache thoughtfully, 
and finished his soliloquy half impatiently — 

"What the devil is there in the girl? 
She has fairly bewitched me !" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"O ASK ME NOT TOO MUCH, MY LOVE !'' 

rflHE early May days glided away ; the 
-*■ trees "hung all their leafy banners 
out ;" and before the second week of May 
was over, the full glory of Summer had 
burst upon the land. 

" Oh, actually a rose !" cried Oalla one 
morning, finding a little pink bud unfolding 
shyly in the sun by the shrubbery. " This 
tree is always one of the first to bloom. 
The very first rose of Summer. No, pretty 
rosebud, I won*t pick you. Wait and blos- 
som. Oh, when the roses come, I always 
feel that I wish I had wings like a dove to 
flee away— not to rest, but to get up high 
above the earth. Summer is so beautiful I 
VOL. n. p 
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— and yet it makes one feel such keen 
aspirations towards some unknown thing 
more beautiful still." 

Julius Lusada was the only auditor to 
whom these rambling remarks were ad- 
dressed — or, rather, he had a share in their 
direction, for Calla was chattering on, half 
to him and half to herself. She was stand- 
ing among the shrubs and flowers, exhil- 
arated by the beauty of the day. She had 
caught the spirit of the scene; she was 
fresh as the opening rose, pure as the 
stainless azure of the sky, with the glow 
and passion of southern Summer on her 
warm cheek and smiling lip, and in her 
deep dark eyes. She lifted those clear 
eyes up towards the infinite blue; but 
Lusada looked only upon her face, and 
gazed upon her with the mingling of pas- 
sion for a thing most beautiful, with 
reverence for a thing most pure. 

" Your nature is one that may know 
keen aspirations towards unknown good," 
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he said. *' We coarser-fibred natures aspire 
only to the earthly good that we can see 
and touch and comprehend. We do not 
idealise our Summer into aspirations after 
the unknown, but personalise our Summer 
into a woman. And we long to pluck our 
rosebud sometimes before it is in bloom," 
he added more slowly, looking intently at 
her. 

" Some of you do," she responded, 
thinking of the soul that was akin to her 
own, the other half of her heart. But the 
thought of Felix never now in Lusada's 
presence brought pain. Lusada's influence 
was strong enough, when he was by her 
side, to pluck all sting from the memory 
which even his magnetic presence could not 
drive away. 

"You are thinking of Felix," he said 

very gently and even tenderly, but with a 

sort of sadness and pain in his grave blue 

eyes. 

" I was," she admitted, with the pure 
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calm frankness that was to him so fascin- 
atmg, " How is it that you can always 
read my thoughts ?" 

* 'Because,'' he said — and his answer went 
no further than '* because." " How is it," 
he added, replying to her question by 
another, ''that you read a meaning in 
Summer more than common people see in 
simple blue skies and green trees ? It is 
because you are en rapport with the Sum- 
mer. You were a flower once, I think, in 
the Summer of some other world — a 
lily ?" 

He looked at her smilingly yet earnestly, 
and she knew that he knew the old, sweet 
pet name. 

'' Do you beUeve in sympathies, and an- 
tipathies, and unaccountable influences?" 
she asked rather hurriedly, so as not to 
dwell upon that branch of the subject, and 
her glance fled in a new, shy tremor away 
from the mesmeric force of his. 

" Thoroughly," he said. *' I know surely 
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wten people will like me, and when I shall 
have an influence over them." 

" What a delightful gift I'' she answered 
more lightly. 

*' Which ? — the influence, or the know- 
ledge of it ?" he rejoined. 

**Both; but most the influence. Yet I 
don't know but that it is the very confi- 
dence and assurance of power that creates 
the power." 

"Am I so self-confident, then?" he asked. 

'* Yes," she said, smiling up in his face, 
**you arel And without that self-confi- 
dence,"' she added meditatively, " perhaps 
you would not possess the influence you 
do." 

*' I have had influence over many peo- 
ple, I know," he said ; " I always recognise 
the personalities that will respond to mine. 
But that I have some influence is all of 
which I can ever feel assured. I only 
know the fact, not the degree. I never 
know how far my influence will go." 
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"A long way, or no way at all," said 
Calla. " You are not a person to have a 
half influence over any human creature," 
sh^ continued thoughtfully. 

"It is a case of all or none^ you think ?" 
he said. " And you may be right ; but 
which ?" 

The question was so indefinite it would 
have been perplexing to answer. Calla 
made not the slightest attempt either to 
understand or answer it. A light flush 
flickered on her cheek ; her eyes again 
wandered away to escape his gaze, and she 
moved a step nearer to the flower-border. 
Half embarrassed, she stretched her hand 
towards the first rosebud, and then remem* 
bered her playful promise to it, and 
laughed and drew back her hand. 

*' No, I will not pick it. I will let it 
bloom into a beautiful flower, and I will 
wear it in my hair then." 

Lusada naturally remarked, '^ Happy 
rose !" for he was scarcely civilised enough 
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to see that he was committing the error of 
saying exactly what any other man would 
have said. And Calla laughed, and flung 
up her pretty head with all her old free- 
dom and grace, and smiled into his eyes. 

She was not sad now ; and all this per- 
fect May day she was singularly happy. 

Summer ! gorgeous Summer in its full 
glow and glory ! Sweet scents in the air 
— soft rain of peach and apple-blossoms — 
intensity in the blue deeps of the sky — 
passion in the burning gold of the sun ! 
And, ever near her, Julius Lusada — and 
over her in the present his magnetic inex- 
plicable influence-and in her past a deep, 
deep memory from which his presence 
plucked the sting! With all this, she 
might well be happy. 

The lovely day wore on to lovelier night. 
The scarlet rose of sunset folded its float- 
ing leaves and faded from the sapphire 
sky, and the veil of evening fell softly over 
earth and heaven, and clad both in un- 
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Titterable beauty. Was ever beauty per- 
fect without shadow ? was ever a life 
rounded to completion till the sacred 
mysteries of love and sorrow had hallowed 
it? 

Calla leaned out of the window and 
looked up at the waxing moon that was 
just disentangling itself from the topmost 
branches of the trees. • 

Then Julius Lusada's tall, dark figure 
emerged from the shadows, and crossed 
the patch of moonlight on the lawn and 
came under the window. 

He looked at the white figure in its 
supple grace, framed as it were, by the 
square lines of the window, at the face 
that half lost itself in shade, bending down 
to watch him as he drew near, at the bare, 
beautiful arms, from which the transparent 
sleeves fell back, resting on the sill and 
shining white and perfect as marble in the 
moonbeams. 

'* Won't you come out. Miss Calla ?" he 
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said, with an unusual softness in the 
accents that to her at least were always 
gentle. 

**It is lovely out, isn't it?" she answered. 

'* Lovely I Come," he said, persuasively. 

Calla hesitated a moment, not in any 
reluctance. Then she drew back from the 
window, robbing the frame of its picture ; 
but he who, looking up, watched the fair 
figure vanish away, saw the frame left 
empty without a regret. She flung a light 
scarf round her, and passed down into the 
garden. 

The red spark of a cigar guided her to 
where he stood awaiting her in the shadows 
on the lawn. As she approached, the 
spark flashed away and fell and lost itself 
in the darkness as he tossed it from his 
hand. 

" Ah ! good child, you have put a shawl 
on ! Else I should have had to send you 
back, for this European moonlight is cold. 
I wish it were the glorious moon of the 
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tropics looking down upon us now ! I 
wish those were the great tropical stars 
over our heads. You do not know what 
starlight is, here !" 

He spoke more impetuously than was 
usual with him ; he took her hand and 
drew it softly through his arm, and turned 
and led her away, walking rather quickly, 
possibly to get speedily out of sight of the 
house before anybody could join them, in 
case other members of the household 
should deem a stroll by moonlight enjoy-* 
able too, and should be sociably inclined. 
He led her to a path known somewhat 
grandiloquently as *' The Avenue." 

Now, the avenue was neither more nor 
less than a long, straight path at the end 
of the garden, skirting the boundary- 
paling, wide enough for two or three 
people to walk, and completely shadowed 
and shut in by overarching trees. Conse- 
quently, notwithstanding the May moon, it 
was dark, except in two places where other 
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paths intersected it, and where thus two 
broad bars of moonlight struck across the 
shadow. 

Lusada had fallen into silence by the 
time they reached the avenue ; he uttered 
no further hankerings after the planetary 
display of other climes, and they walked 
up and down for a turn or two without 
any nearer approach to conversation than 
a remark upon the beauty of the night. At 
last he said — 

" I go to-morrow." 

** Must you?" 

''Unless you bid me stay." 

Calla made no answer, so there was a 
silence again. When the silence had last 
a minute, she found it embarrassing, and 
half wished to break it. But somehow 
now she could not. She wanted to speak ; 
but something — not agitation, for her heart 
was steady and her pulse calm — ^not shy- 
ness, nor fear, for shyness and fear were 
little known to Calla — but something un- 
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•explained and undefinable held her silent. 
Silence is dangerous. The longer it lasted, 
the more impossible it seemed to be 
broken ; and still she wished to break it, 
and still felt herself unable. 

They were only black ghosts to each 
other, except when they passed the comers 
where the stream of moonlight struck 
across. It was long now since either of 
them had uttered a word ; but he spoke, 
as if adding to his last remark — 

*' You do not wish me to stay, I see." 

The silence once broken, Calla could 
answer back. 

"Are you sure of that?" she said 
softly, with just a little tremor of embar- 
rassment or hesitation in her tones. 

" Do you ?'' he asked, stopping as they 
crossed the bar of moonlight, and looking 
down at the white figure, the shadowy 
hair, and the fair and noble face that 
shone brightly pale in the silvery light. 

*'I should like you to stay — a little 
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longer," she said, more slowly and less 
steadily; and her eyes drooped as she 
averted her face a little, and stepped on, 
as if to draw him out of the light. 

He made no objection, and passed on 
with her into the shade again. But as the 
shadows closed over them, his strong hand 
fell lightly on her slim fingers, and rested 
there tenderly, as if touching a full-blown 
rose that a touch would shatter. Her 
fingers quivered ever so little under his, 
and then his stole softly round them, 
pressed them close, and the slender hand 
lay unresistingly in the strong hand's 
clasp. 

They were coming near to the next 
broad bar of moonUght. Which of them 
was it who lingered first ? Did she half 
hesitate, and hang back shyly, lest the 
light should strike on the united hands ? 
or was it he who slackened pace ? Any- 
how, it was he who stopped; it was he who, 
on the verge of the moonlight, drew her 
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back into the shadow. The hand that 
held hers pressed it closer, trembled, and 
released it suddenly. Then, in the dark- 
ness so dense they could not see each 
other's faces, he drew her to him, and fold- 
ed his arms round her. 

He did not kiss her, but holding her 
close to his heart, his hand caressed, with 
a sort of passionate, yet most reverent 
tenderness, the soft, dark, loosely-braided 
hair of the drooping head. 

Calla submitted to the caress in silence, 
quite unresistingly, quite unresponsively. 
She did not make the faintest attempt to 
release herself ; she did not cling to him 
nor shrink from him. She was absolutely, 
simply passive, as if he had magnetised her 
into a trance. Yet her heart beat heavily, 
her breath came short and broken, so that 
she could scarcely have spoken, even if she 
would. 

'* Calla-lily — you are not angry ? Not 
angry with me for loving you ?" 
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At the word ''loving" from Lusada's 
lips, at the closer clasp in which he in- 
voluntarily held her as he uttered it, she 
trembled, and her own lips parted as if to 
speak, and the blood flashed up from her 
heart, and flushed warm in her face. And 
through and above the blank entranced 
chaos of her mind there pierced one clear 
thought—*' Felix !'' 

Felix was present to her spirit then, as 
present as though his living voice had 
called her; yet there was neither excite- 
ment nor pain in her thought of him ; it 
was as if she were reading an old story in 
a book, an old story strangely vivid and 
graphic, that told of a lover who had whis- 
pered love- words — ^how long ago? — in a 
garden like this, to a girl — ^was the girl 
herself ? 

She turned her head tremulously, and 
silently, softly, quiveringly, she shrank a 
shade away from Lusada. By that silence 
and that shrinking she forced him — ^half 
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fearful that she resented his conduct, half 
hoping the contrary — to speak again, to 
urge her in low, impetuous, eager tones, 
more agitated than she had ever heard his 
voice before, 

"Are you angry, my lily, my love? 
Say, do you think bad of me for this ?" 

'' No, I am not angry," said Calla faintly; 
and then, slowly and softly, obeying a re- 
sistless influence, she lifted her drooped 
head, and raised her eyes to the face above 
her, that yet she could not see for the 
darkness. If there had been light, perhaps 
she would not have found the courage to 
lift her eyes. 

Lusada bent his head, and with gentle 
but insisting and resolute hand, upturned 
her face to his and kissed her. 

When that first kiss of his touched her 
lips, she shrank away tremblingly for an 
instant — it seemed a faithlessness to Felix 
— but the next moment the magnetic sway 
he held over her arose and conquered all 
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feelings besides. In sudden abandonment 
to the impulse of the moment, in utter 
surrender to his influence, her head sank 
on his strong broad shoulder, and her up* 
looking eyes strove to pierce the darkness, 
and gaze upon his face. • 

She knew then well that when the words 
came that must be said, her answer would 
be the answer his heart desired ; and when 
that moment did come, and he said^ 
*' Calla, is there a chance that I may win 
you for my wife ?" she whispered, '' Yes/^ 
But when he asked, *' And will you love 
me as you loved Felix ?" her hand strove 
to twist itself out of his, and she answered 
not a word. 

** Calla," he said, earnestly but calmly, 
" has all your love been spent and lavished 
in the past ?" 

She raised her head, and answered 
frankly, boldly, with a sort of defiance in 
her tones, 

*'I liked you first for his sake. You 
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know it well ; you were welcome to me as 
his friend. I liked you through him — I 
loved him in you. Let there always be 
truth between us. You know this; and 
you know — ^you must know — ^that now " — 
her voice sank soft and tremulous — 
" though he is all the past, now you fill up 
all the present to me, and I could never 
say you nay, even if you asked me for my 
life." 

So freely Calla, in the daring faith that 
only perfect truth and stainless innocence 
can know, acknowledged to Julius Lusada 
the almost limitless influence he had at- 
tained over her. For whether she fully 
loved him or not, she was fascinated by 
him, and in his presence his influence over 
her was supreme. 

Other women had avowed their love for 
him ere now, in shyness or in passion, in 
blushes or in tears ; and some of these had 
found him fickle, and some had found him 
true. Some had found him over-cold,, and 
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some over-jealous, for their peace. But 
this girl's open frankness, the candour 
bom of innocence that is purer than mere 
ignorance, and trust that is nobler than 
mere credulity — this candour as far re- 
moved from boldness as from bashfulness, 
swayed over him with an influence that very 
few had possessed. And all the response he 
made to her avowal was to raise her hand 
to his lips, and kiss it as reverently as if 
she had been the ghost of a martyred 
saint. 
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" ONE GOLDEN JUNE OP JUNES." 



'' Whether at Naishapur or Babylon, 
Whether the cup with sweet or bitter run, 
The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 
The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 

^' Ah, my beloved, fill the cup that clears 
To'day of past regret and future fears ; 
To-morrow ! Why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday's seven thousand years ! 

" Yesterday this day's madness did prepare 
To-morrow's silence, triumph, or despair. 
Drink I for you know not whence you came, nor why — 
Drink I for you know not why you go, nor where !" 

Rvbdlydt of Omar Khayyam. 
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OHAPTEE X. 



" A NIGHT OF MEMOEIES AND OF SIGHS." 



JULIUS LUSADA did not fulfil his in- 
^ tention of leaving the Chateau on the 
morrow. But it happened only two or 
three days after that moonlight walk that 
it was suddenly settled for him and Calla 
to leave La Basse-Eive, and travel to- 
gether to London, whither Calla was sum- 
moned by a letter from her aunt, to come 
with all speed, for her errant father had 
at last made up his mind to fulfil his 
chronic intention of returning; he had 
written from New York to say that he was 
about to sail, and might be expected in 
London a few days after his letter, where- 
fore his daughter was sent for in haste. 
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And Julius Lusada also was bound for 
London, and who could be so fitting an 
escort for Calla as her avowed and ac- 
knowledged lover? For the aspect of 
affairs between these two young people 
(if this adjective may be considered as 
applicable to Lusada, whose age appeared 
as uncertain and mysterious as his life and 
history) needed no formal proclamation to 
explain it. Their mutual interest and 
nnderstanding made itself evident, and it 
is significant of the singularly favourable 
and friendly light in which Julius Lusada, 
unknown adventurer as he was, was viewed 
at the Chateau, that no alarm was taken, 
nor warnings offered, nor obstacles set up. 
The Darrells, if a little surprised — for they 
had somehow been inclined to regard 
Lusada as outside the pale of love and be- 
trothal and marriage — were not wholly 
taken aback. They held doubtfully aloof 
from interfering, consulted together vague- 
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ly as to whether they had not better " let 
things drift," and whether they might not 
do harm by mixing in the matter, and 
adopted the safe medium of reserving their 
opinion. Mrs. Darrell indeed seemed 
gratified. It was with a kind of relief, 
as if her conscience had reproached her 
hitherto, that she traced the light of a new 
hope, and a tremulous, and yet half doubt- 
ful joy, on Calla's face. 

Their last night all together at La Basse- 
Rive had come. It was a lovely mild May 
night ; the moonlight poured in at the 
open window around which they sat ; the 
nightingale's song from the shades of the 
garden trees came clear across the still air 
in a piercing ecstasy of sweetness that was 
almost pain. They listened quietly, sitting 
almost in silence, the sense of its being the 
eve of a parting — though the parting was 
only the severance of a friendship swift 
and recent of growth — breathing insensibly 
round them that soft shadow 
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" That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sprrow only 
As the mist resembles rain.'* 

The last time of everything — even to 
the lightest daily duty and pleasure, *' the 
level of every day's most quiet need " — ^is 
too sad for us ever to care to realise the 
fullness of the fact that it is the last. It 
is well it is not present to us at our pass- 
ing good-byes and casual parting words, 
that each may be the last, that the hand 
we loose so carelessly and cordially we may 
never clasp again, the good-night kiss we 
lay so gaily on smiling lips may be the 
seal on a farewell till the morning of eter- 
nity shall waken all sleepers. 

None of the little circle listening to the 
nightingale in the May moonlight could 
know that indeed it was the last time that 
by moon or starlight they five should meet 
together. Yet over them all the sense of 
the possibilities that hang round ever so 
brief a parting brooded more or less — 
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heaviest perhaps on Isabel, more lightly 
on Calla, who stood in the dawn of a new 
day, lightest of all on Lnsada, in the very 
noon of love and triumph. Yet even in 
him there was a half-hidden spring of 
sentiment, shallow, perhaps, but genuine 
enough while its brief ripple lasted, that 
caused him to catch readily the tone of the 
others* thoughts. 

The nightingale's song was dying away, 
the shrill, sweet notes broke rarer and rarer, 
and more and more distant on their ears ;. 
they began to shake off the silence that had 
hung over them. In the mysterious moon- 
light that made familiar things look 
strange, Isabel, whose imagination delight- 
ed in the weird, and mystic, and super- 
natural, piloted the conversation in that 
direction. Lusada related the story of a 
phantom vessel, a kind of Flying Dutch- 
man of the South Pacific, in which he 
appeared to have implicit faith; but his 
authority being only second-hand hearsay. 
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did not impress the Darrells as unimpeach- 
able ; and lie did not succeed in communi- 
cating his faith to them, with the exception 
of Isabel, who was always ready to believe 
the marvellous. 

'* I, for my part, never believe in any- 
thing," said Mrs. Darrell leisurely. " There 
is so much imposture in the world ; and the 
two classes of miracle-mongers, those who 
delude themselves and those who delude 
others, are so large, that I have never yet 
succeeded in sifting a grain of truth out of 
all the chaff that gets blown about the 
world, from the wandering fortune-telling 
gipsy up to the amateur spiritualist." 

'* There is an enormous amount of im- 
posture around, certainly," admitted Lu- 
sada, " but yet I think Hamlet wasn't far 
wrong. There are a good many ' more 
things than are dreamt of in our philoso- 
phy.' I hold, and I fancy I'm not alone in 
my belief that, under all the impostures 
and delusions that are, a great truth lies 
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hidden somewhere close to us, if we could 
only find where to touch the spring." 

" Yes," said Isabel dreamily ; '* between 
world and world, the known and the un- 
known, the present and the mysterious 
future, there must be some hidden link, if 
our mortal eyes could but find it." 

'* If there be a predestined future," said 
Lusada, going off on the same tack, '* I 
think that here and there some human 
creature of finer and more spiritual fibre 
than the rest may have the gift of pierc- 
ing the shadows ahead and reading omens, 
I have heard odd things in the way of 
prophecy among the Indians that I can't 
account for in any reasonable way." 

" Tell us some," said Isabel. 

" Well, now, for instance, there was an 
old woman in Texas — a Comanche squaw, 
who professed to have the gift of second 
sight, or whatever you call it — the gift of 
foretelling people's fate, sometimes; (she 
couldn't always do it). One night a whole 
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party of us were trying her— the spirit was 
on her that night, and she picked out all 
those of us who were to come to a violent 
end. There were six of us that she said 
were under the mark of a violent death. 
You may say that it was a tolerably safe 
prophecy considering the life we led ! and 
that's true enough. But now, here is the 
bare, frozen fact : two out of the six were 
shot within the year; a third was killed in 
an explosion on board a Mississippi boat 
— the boiler' blew up ; the fourth was 
drowned." 

'' And the other two ?" 

" The fifth I've not heard from lately, 
but I suppose if his fate had found him I 
should have heard of it somehow, and the 
sixth — well, I'm not dead yet." 

''You were the sixth, then? I fancied 
so," said Isabel. 

"Who was the Jifthr asked Calla. 

'*You mean — was it Felix ?" responded 
Lusada, with the startling frankness that 
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occasionally took even Oalla by surprise. 

" No, it was not Felix ; he's safely out of 
it/' 

" That is really a very singular coinci- 
dence," observed Mrs. Darrell. ''I should 
hope and believe that the prophecy has 
exhausted its truth on the first four 
victims." 

" Do you believe in prophetic dreams ?" 
asked Isabel of Lusada. 

" Well, I can't say I ever had any my- 
self," he replied discreetly. 

"I think I am what they call a true 
dreamer," she observed meditatively. " I 
notice my dreams generally come to some- 
thing; the future always wears round to 
some shape of which I have had a veiled 
mystic kind of hint in my dreams." 

'* The future takes shape from the past, 
my dear child," said her stepfather, kind- 
ly, ''and such dreams can be only a reflec- 
tion of that past in which the seed of the 
future was sown. There is only one class 
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of superstitions in whicli I am inclined to 
have any faith — that is, the strange, and 
sometimes remarkably authenticated, stories 
connected with old families and the old 
houses those same families have inhabited 
for generation after generation. As re- 
gards these, I admit I find it difficult to be 
altogether incredulous." 

** Yes, I've heard many such stories,*^ 
said Lusada. '* Not so much in my part 
of the world, of course. But I've been 
pretty well posted in such things by a real 
good old English family I was staying 
with — Fm a connection of theirs on the 
female side — the Godwyns, of Godwyn 
Grange." 

*' Godwyn Grange ? Ah ! yes, a H 

shire family ? they spell their name with a 
y," said Mr. Darrell, who was well up in 
the lore of old families, — who, indeed, was a 
living encyclopaedia of genealogy, and could 
turn over the leaf of his mind at the oldest 
extinct peerage, or trace the descent — if 
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there were one to trace — of the most 
modern addition to the ranks of nobility. 

" Yes. I told you once, I think," con- 
tinued Lusada, " that I had a strain of 
pure old Anglo-Saxon blood in me. My 
grandfather married a daughter of a 
younger branch of the Godwyns — the 
family seems to have been a tree of many 
branches in those days. It was a runaway 
match, I believe; he took her out to 
America. Now that branch has died off, 
and there's only the present family left; 
but all the same, you see, my mother's 
mother was a Godwyn." 

Three days ago Calla, who had a knack 
of hitting straight home to Lusada's weak 
points, would have observed demurely, " I 
thought a Republican scorned pedigree;" 
but now she bridled her tongue. Lusada 
continued, with some interest, as if a new 
thought had struck him, • 

" And, by the way, now this is another 
really strange coincidence — you know I was 
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telling you only now about the old squaw's 
prophecy and the picked half dozen of us 
who are bound to come to grief ? Well, 
one fellow, you know, was drowned ; it was 
about a year and a half ago on the voyage 
from Panama to Melbourne, in the wreck 
of the Calypso, and that was Percy Qod- 
wyn ! Now the Godwyns have a supersti- 
tion that when a death's going to take 
place in their family, strange lights are 
seen about the old house. And I have it 
from Arnold Godwyn, poor Percy's nephew, 
who's now master of the Grange — ^Percy 
Godwyn was a younger brother, and the 
scapegrace of the family, I fancy — ^went 
out to Australia when he was quite a young 
fellow and never came back to the Old 
World. Well — but, as I was saying, Arnold 
Godwyn told me that at the very time of 
Percy's death, long before they heard of 
the wreck in England, tJbese lights were 
seen ! — seen through the windows of un- 
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inhabited rooms, and through the chinks of 
the doors at dead of night, and down the 
corridors when not a soul was stirring.'^ 

'* Mamma,*' said Isabel softly, but anxi- 
ously, '*what is the matter?" 

None of them had been looking at Mrs. 
Darrell while Lusada told his tale. None 
of them had noticed when or how that 
deadly paleness had come over her face, 
and that fixed and expressionless look, as 
though sternly repressing some emotion, 
hardened her eyes and lips. In the cold, 
white moonlight her cold, white face might 
have passed unobserved, had not Isabel, 
with the keen instinct of love, noticed the 
utter immobility in which her mother sat 
— ^with her face turned towards Lusada, 
scarcely breathing, seeming paralysed — 
and looked intently in her mother's face, 
and seen those dilated eyes and painfully 
set lips. 

''Isn't your mother well?" asked Mr. 
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Darrell, in surprise at Isabel's question. 
"Hey, Gertrude, is there anything the 
matter ?' 

She looked round with a petulant con- 
traction of the brows that was rare in her. 

*' No/* she said, more sharply than usual. 
*' What should be the matter ? Don't inter- 
rupt Mr. Lusada's story. I was getting 
interested in it. It sounds really well- 
authenticated. These lights — '' she paused, 
as if somehow losing the thread of her 
speech — " these lights," she repeated vague- 
ly, and then, with a spasmodic sort of in- 
terest that was not feigned, and yet seemed 
forced and unnatural — *'And you were 
staying in the house, staying with the pre- 
sent proprietor ?" 

" Yes, and a right good fellow he is — ^just 
the soul of hospitality. I knew him in 
New York, where, on the strength of our 
cousinship, we became real good friends. 
He wants me to make Godwyn Grange my 
home while Fm in England. Tm going to 
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take Felix down there some day. They 
ought to know each other. Felix might 
make a story about the old house/' pursued 
Lusada, conversationally. 

" Yes, he might," said Mrs. Darrell, 
with an unnatural lightness in her tone, 
and a sort of gasping catch of the breath, 
which Isabel, and not Isabel alone, ob- 
served. 

"Mamma, dear," she said, gently but 
very positively, laying her hand on her 
mother's hand, '* I am quite sure you are 
not feeling well. Your hand is as cold as 
ice. Will you not like to sit back on your 
own sofa ?" 

Mrs. Darrell sat quite still, with her 
proud head erect, and her cold hands 
steadily clasped in her lap, for a few 
minutes. Then she rose up from her 
chair, but leant her arm on the back of it 
as if to gain some support. 

" I do not feel very well/' she acknow- 
ledged, speaking with careful firmness* 
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" My head has been very bad all the even- 
ing. But you know I hate to be made a 
fuss about. Perhaps I had better go and 
lie down a little." 

She swept across the room with her 
head carried as loftily as usual, tall and 
queenly, with her rich black silk robes 
trailing after her. But as she passed 
through the door, Isabel noticed that she 
swayed, and seemed to falter ; and before 
she was half-way up the staircase, Isabel 
was at her side, and quietly supporting 
her; and so, hand in hand, mother and 
daughter reached Mrs. Darrell's room 
together. 

There, as she crossed her own threshold, 
all her gathered strength deserted her. 
Suddenly, and without a word, she seemed 
to collapse and give way at once ; her clasp 
of Isabel's hand relaxed, and she sank down 
insensible. 

It was quite a new thing to Isabel to 
see her mother faint ; fainting-fits were of 
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very rare occurrence at La Basse-Bive. 
However, Isabel was not one of the ner- 
vous and hysterical and helpless class, and 
instead of ringing and calling for help, she 
bathed her mother's brow, held sal volatile 
to her nostrils, and soon succeeded in 
bringing her back to her senses. She was 
glad that she had done this herself without 
summoning any assistance, when Mrs. Dar- 
rell reviving, said anxiously— 

" No one is here but you ?" 

" No, dear.'* 

" No one has been here ?" 

*• No." 

*' Have I — have I — spoken ?*' 

" No, dear, not a word." 

" Mother, darling," Isabel added after a 
pause, *' what is the matter ? Tell me." 

Mrs. Darrell looked up at her with large, 
steady eyes. 

*'My head," she said faintly, meaningly. 
*' It was the pain made me turn faint. It 
is like red-hot knives running through my 
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temples. You can do notliing for it — ^but 
a dark room — and rest. And then always 
when I feel ill I am nervous; and that 
ghastly story — of the haunted house — and 
the lights!" She shuddered, no affected 
shudder, and Isabel understood, and was 
re-assured. Her mother's explanation 
sounded natural enough ; indeed, what 
other explanation could there be ? What 
could there have been in those passing allu- 
sions to a name, a house, a ghost-story, to 
have affected her ? Isabel's wonder was 
set completely at rest. 

*'You shall have a dark room, and Ue 
quiet, dear," she said; **and I will sit by 
you till you sleep." 

'*No, no^' Mrs. Darrell protested, em- 
phatically, with a touch of the petulance 
of faintness in her tone. " No, Bell, I will 
not have you stay with me ! I tell you — I 
beg you, dear, leave me /" 

Isabel left her accordingly. 

The little circle downstairs were waiting 
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anxiously for IsabeFs return, and for her 
account of Mrs. Darrell's indisposition. 
Being re-assured by her conviction that it 
was only a passing attack of faintness and 
headache, and being especially requested 
not to disturb her by going up to inquire, 
they fell back into their conversation, nar- 
rated and listened to more anecdotes of the 
natural and supernatural, and sat up un- 
usually late on this their last night together, 
so late that before they retired to rest 
Mrs. Darrell was quite restored, and pro- 
nounced herself perfectly well again, and 
only in need of a good night's rest. 

The next morning she arose at her usual 
time, indeed somewhat earlier than usual, 
and betook herself to Calla's room. There 
she found everything in " most admired dis- 
order ;" toilette-bottles, inkstands, the little 
morning breakfast-tray, a workbox and a 
desk, jostled each other on the dressing- 
table ; every chair was converted into a 
table ; and Calla was busily endeavouring to 
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disentangle from amassof mingled miUinery 
what was her own and what wad Isabel's. 
She was rather behindhand with her pack- 
ing, not having found the 'distraction of 
the last few days conducive to even the 
mild amount of method necessary to collect 
a scattered wardrobe from various comers 
of a large and straggling house. 

"I am not going to detain you from 
your packing, my dear," said Mrs. Darrell. 
" I know you are busy ; but just the last 
moments of departure are always so hur- 
ried, I thought I would come and have a 
few words with you now.'' 

" Dear Mrs. Darrell, how pale you are 
still! Why did you not lie in bed this 
morning ?" asked Calla affectionately. 

** My head is so much better, dear ; it is 
not worth thinking of it any more. I came 
to you because T wanted to tell you, my 
child, how truly I wish you all happiness. 
You see I regard this matter gravely. I 
think you are not a girl for capricious flirta- 
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tions or foolish fancies?" she continued,, 
half interrogatively. " I take it for granted 
that this is serious ?' 

"Yes/' said Oalla, pale, and with flutter, 
ing breath, and a perceptible quivering of* 
the lips, as she had never looked when they 
spoke to her of Felix, " it is serious.'' 

''And — ^you are happy, Oalla?" 

" Yes." 

" I am glad," said Mrs. DarreU earnestly- 
" I am very — very glad. Sometimes I have^ 
regarded myself as in some measure re- 
sponsible for that early disappointment of 
yours. I have thought that if it had not 
been for me, the opportunities would never 
have been given for that attachment to 
have arisen which I have sometimes feared 
might cast a cloud over the Spring of your 
life. But it was April with you, my child, 
was it not ? This is the Midsummer ! You 
will be happy now !" 

The girl looked up at her with a shadow 
of pain in her eyes. 
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" Don't think of me r she said, impetu- 
ously. '* I — ^yes, 1 am happy," she hurried 
on quickly ; "but it is not / ^" 

"Not you who have had the most to 
suffer?" said Mrs. Darrell gravely. " No, 
you are right, dear, it was never you. But 
enjoy your sunshine, Calla. We in the 
shadows shall only rejoice to see you 
happy." 

To neither of the two did it seem to 
occur for a moment that part, at least, of 
the shadows which clouded Mrs. Darrell's 
life were self-made, and that in her self- 
created sorrow others, more innocent in 
their truth than she in her secrecy, had 
been involved. Nay, it seemed to Calla 
so noble and beautiful in Felix's mother to 
wish her happiness with those deep and 
earnest loving eyes, that her own eyes 
dimmed suddenly with a mist of unshed 
tears that never brimmed and fell. 

"But, Calla dear," Mrs. Darrell con- 
tinued, " one word I have to say to you — 
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one caution to give. It is not in warning, 
dear, nor do I wish to interfere with your 
course of conduct in any way ; only, does 
it not occur to you that, under the circum- 
stances, although I am well aware how 
long and how intimately their friendship 
had endured, yet still — ^now that things 
have assumed another aspect — ^for the very 
sake of the security of that friendship " 

Mrs. DarreU was so unusually long in 
getting to her point, and arrived there by 
so broken a journey, that Oalla was fain 
to assist her to her goal. 

*' I see what you mean," she said, slowly 
and rather proudly. " You mean that you 
think that intimacy had better be slackened 
now?" 

" Between you and Julius Lusada, if you 
really mean to many him, on one side, and 

Felix on the other — yes, I do think an in- 

« 

timacy and frequent meetings would be 
indiscreet at the present time," Mrs. Dar- 
rell responded plainly at last. 
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** There is little cbance of frequent 
meetings. We go to England ; Felix is in 
Athens," said Galla, in a tone a shade more 
<5old than ordinary. '* And even if it were 
otherwise " 

"You would not take my advice," Felix's 
mother said, with a half -bitter sigh. '* Yet 
it is for your own sake, my dear, I caution 
you. You hear how Mr. Lusada speaks 
of Felix ; you see his inclination will be to 
introduce him into his own set, to mtake 
Mm known rigbt and left among his own 
friends, to mix their two circles together. 
I am afraid, Oalla, this will not be well. 
Let Felix move in his own circle, and Ju- 
lius Lusada keep to his ; it will be happier 
for you all. Now I have said my say, and 
it is done with. But I trust you are not 
vexed, dear chUd ? On this last morning 
I would not for the world say anything to 
hurt you." 

*' Vexed I Dearest Mrs.* Darrell, cauM 
I be vexed with you?*' said Calla, the 
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shade of proud reserve melting instantly 
away, and lost and forgotten in her usual 
loving warmth. '* Kiss me now, and trust 
me. I hope there will be no great diffi- 
culties in my path ; but if there are, I will 
walk as cautiously as possible, I promise." 

Mrs. Darrell, to judge by the look of 
repressed anxiety that still saddened her 
eyes, did not think this form of promise 
eminently satisfactory. However, she 
kissed Calla, and generously adhered to 
her assurance of having *' said her say, 
and done with it." 

Mr. Darrell had also his say ready when 
he caught Oalla for a minute alone, before 
she and Lusada started on their journey. 
His say, however, was a brief one. 

" My dear child," he observed solemnly, 
" allow an old man to give you his advice. 
I have held cautiously aloof from inter- 
fering with you always, as you know, but 
your father left you in our charge, and I 
think myself justified in impressing upon 
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you my most earnest advice in this matter. 
Your father must soon return. Do not 
bind yourself by any uncanditianai -pvojmseSy 
or avow any engagement to your friends 
in London until you have obtained your 
father's full sanction. You remember, my 
chUd, that on a former occasion — which I 
do not mind alluding to now that your 
present prospects prove that episode is so 
satisfactorily done with — my sentiments 
were the same." 

"Yes," said Calla, wincing a little, 
though imperceptibly, " I remember quite 
well." 

But she wished she had forgotten, and 
that others, too, would forget. 
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CHAPTER XL 

" WITH A PAIN THAT STINGS LIKE JOY." 

f\P her conversation with Mrs. Darrell, 
^■^ Calla thought little or nothing more. 
Not that she forgot it — ^but she was young 
enough and sanguine enough to own the 
happy knack of putting away out of her 
thoughts any useless calculations on un- 
pleasant possibilities. Her course looked 
smooth enough now — she did not care to 
trouble herself about possible breakers 
that might be ahead, or rocks that might 
be submerged under the fair-looking waters. 

So she let Mrs. Darrell's caution drift out 
of her mind when she left La Basse-Eive 
with her lover. Perhaps she did not find 
his society conducive to quiet reflection. 

VOL. n. s 
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As to Mr. Darrell's good advice concerning 
the desirability of observing a certain mea- 
sure of reserve upon her understanding 
with Julius Lusada until her father s sanc- 
tion should ratify it into a due betrothal, 
this counsel was by no means as unpalat- 
able as an old friend's volunteered advice 
is generally found to be. 

Neither Lusada nor Calla cared as yet 
whether their understanding was avowed 
or unavowed, or called or not called an 
engagement. Calla was not likely to be 
more anxious as to publicity and formality 
in this, her second attachment, than she 
had been in those first hopes wherein she 
then thought she had spent all her heart. 
And in Julius Lusada's creed there were 
no such things as conditional and uncon- 
ditional promises ; a pledge was given as 
you give a rose ; the receiver might throw 
the rose away when it faded, or treasure it 
till death. A woman loved, or did not 
love ; a man accepted her promises, or re- 
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leased her from them. A woman, weaker 
than a man, had an all-potent claim on his 
forbearance and his chivalry. A man had 
no such thing as a right over a woman's 
love, if that love were not given to him 
freely. 

" Love me, or leave me, Calla," he had 
said to her once ; " but tell me which it is 
to be — soon." 

" How soon ?" 

" Oh ! within a few days, or weeks, or 
months. Ill give you time to measure 
how much you like me." 

That " how much " was a difficult ques- 
tion, and one which Calla herself would 
probably have been more puzzled than 
anyone else to answer. The degree of her 
love for Lusada seemed impossible to 
measure aright. 

So;metimes it appeared to her that this 
new love stirred her nature with a deeper 
passion than even her first love had ever 
done. Sometimes, on the other hand, the 

s2 
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sacred halo, that still and ever clung around 
the old love, beamed so brightly as to cast 
this new light into eclipse. At such times 
it seemed still as if Lusada were only be- 
loved through Felix, and dear for Felix's 
sake. Yet when his hand clasped hers, 
and his eyes looked into hers, he filled her 
heart — he completed her life; there was 
no room for any thought save of him. 
When the magnetism of his touch, the 
magic of his compelling eyes, was removed 
from her, the old memories flowed back as 
surely and resistlessly as the returning sea 
flows over the level sands the ebb-tide has 
left dry. 

Calla did not understand herself ; it was 
as if she had lost herself suddenly in new 
and unexpected under-currents and whirl- 
ing eddies, where she had only anticipated 
clear, still depths. A feeling of self-per- 
plexity, a vague sense of inconstancy and 
self-reproach for the power which Felix's 
friend had obtained over her, lay at her 
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heart in a troubled, restless wonder, which 
only Julius Lusada's words and caresses 
could banish. 

She stood leaning over the bulwarks of 
the steamer with him as they crossed the 
Channel homewards. It was night, a calm, 
lovely night, and Oalla and many other 
ladies came on deck, and left the cabin to 
the stewardess, and the hopelessly bad 
sailors, and the people who preferred — 
perhaps sensibly — sleep to starlight. 

Yet the night seemed too lovely to be 
wasted on slumber. One can sleep in fog 
and rain. The light white foam on the 
waves that fled from the steamer's sides 
shone fair in the misty moonlight ; the dis- 
tant ships slid by like silent spectres ; the 
last of land was vanishing in a cloud ; and 
on the shoreless horizon the sky and sea 
melted together in a purple haze. 

'* Ah," said Lusada, turning his face to 
the salt, sweet breeze, " this is good I But 
you can never realize thoroughly the 
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delights of a sea-voyage until you are 
riding on the long swell of the Pacific 
waves a thousand miles from land. * Only 
a plank between you and destruction/ as 
they say; but it never was a sailor who 
said it. And the sense of danger is half 
the delight ! And you cannot disbelieve 
that the vessel is a living thing that joys 
to go leaping over the waves ; and you feel 
a part of the freedom and the boundless- 
ness all round you." 

'' Shall we go ?" asked Oalla, nestling a 
little closer to his side. 

*' Shan't we, darling ? All round the 
world, some day — if you are not afraid. 
Would you have any fear, Oalla, of sleep- 
ing in a tent while my men tept guard 
around ? — of gathering round the camp 
fire, just you and I and my handful of 
followers, alone, a hundred miles from any 
habitation ?" 

" I should never, never know any fear 
with you." 
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" Ah, that is good to hear you sayi 
How good to think that when I go seeking 
my fortunes again — ^for the day will come, 
I suppose, before I die, when the old life 
will draw me back — that I shall not go 
alone ! In my wild wanderings I shall 
have the bravest and the gentlest of little 
ladies by my side — I who have wandered 
over all the world alone. And now that I 
stand here with you, my Calla-lily, the old 
adventurous, wild life looks so far off and 
strange — and yet how vividly in my mind's 
eye I see the old days stiU !" 

He was staring away over the grey, 
mysterious, midnight sea ; and Calla knew 
well that he was looking through the 
shadows into those old days, and that in 
one moment his spirit had fled a hemisphere 
away from her, and plunged back into 
some wild adventure on the other side of 
the world. 

*' What a past you must have !" she said, 
half sadly — she could not help a little 
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grudging his thoughts so suddenly lavish- 
ed on that past — and half longingly, with 
girlish yearning to follow those thoughts. 
*' How I should like to trace out all your 
life and know it aU from the very begin- 
nmg I 

" I'm glad you can't/' 

" Why ?" she asked, with a wondering 
look like a child's, not so much hurt as 
puzzled and astonished. And having 
uttered the *' why ?" she wished she had 
not said it, and could have answered her 
question for herself. 

*' Some of my past lies open for you to 
enter and take possession of," he answered, 
*' but not all. No, Calla/' he added, gravely 
and tenderly, " I do not even now promise 
to give you all my life ; but I give you all 
the best of it." 

He paused and waited for an answer; 
but Calla was lining with folded arms on 
the bulwarks and looking away from him 
out to sea, as he had looked a little while 
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previously. But he knew very well that 
her thoughts had not fled away from him, 
although her face might be averted. 

**Will you not be content?" he said 
gently, bending closer to her, " would you 
not rather have the pure gold than the 
rough ore ? I give you all the gold of my 
nature, Calla. Take the best of me ; it is 
yours," 

'*If I give myself to you, I give all my- 
self," she said, softly, and rather sadly, 
but with no touch of reproach or petulance. 

'* Because you are all gold, my pure 
little lily. Heart of gold-*-to him who 
wins it. But is it mine, Oalla ? that little 
heart of yours?" 

The sense of uncertainty, the troubled 
wonder that she could not better compre- 
hend herself, held Calla silent. Surely she 
loved him ; and her days of girlish shyness 
were past ; and yet she could not answer 
him in plain words that her heart was all 
and entirely his. 
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No one was near them on the deck at 
this time, and in the dusk of night, in the 
silence only broken by the throbbing of the 
engines, the creak of the wheel, and the 
soft, hissing splash of the water, they 
stood together and felt alone in the crowd- 
ed vessel. 

He put his arm round Oalla's waist 
and drew her to him gently, and spoke 
her name in low, caressing tones. And 
his eyes compelled her to raise her own 
eyes to his ; and though still she did 
not speak, he had his answer, an answer 
plainly given by the little hand that sought 
and rested in his, and the silent lips that 
gave him a sweeter assurance than words. 

Possibly he might have liked to have the 
assurance in words as well ; but he had to 
be content, and was not ungrateful enough 
to be discontented with that mute elo- 
quence. 

Arrived in London, they found that Mr. 
Yorke was daily expected ; and Mrs. King 
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was eagerly waiting for her niece, and in- 
terested in the new story her niece had to 
tell, which perhaps, owing to the tone of 
Calla's recent letters, was scarcely much of 
a surprise to her. 

CaUa rather dreaded the explanation to 
her father of the new aspect of afEairs, and 
the introduction of Julius Lusada as her 
lover. It was not that she stood the least 
in awe of that dearly-loved father — so 
much more beloved, perchance, than if he 
had been a better man — or was in any way 
afraid of his playing the new rdU of the 
stem parent. But she remembered so well 
the letter she had written asking his con- 
sent to her engagement with Felix Gfrey— 
the carelessly loving and freely consenting 
letter he had written back. And now that 
he was returning, she felt it would bo 
rather awkward to introduce at once an- 
other lover for his approval. She folt ail 
if he might paraphrase Hamlet's remark, . 
"What, dead two months and not for- 
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gotten yet? Then there's hope a great 
man may be remembered half a year I but, 
by'r lady, he must build churches I'' 

To be sure there lay eighteen months 
between that time that she had asked her 
father to sanction her engagement with 
Felix Grey, and this time that she would 
make a precisely similar request with re- 
gard to Julius Lusada. But what if that 
eighteen months seemed little or nothing 
to her father in his careless, roving life ? 
What if she should read, or fancy she read, 
in his eyes a reproach for her fickleness, 
or, worse, far worse, a half-surprised con- 
gratulation upon it ? 

This fancy troubled Calla a little. But 
she forgot the trouble in the delight of her 
father's return. He came, hearty and 
bronzed, and sunburnt and healthy, came 
with his genial voice hailing them, and 
his quick step up the stairs, and his gay 
glad greeting, as if they had parted but 
yesterday. 
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When Mrs. Eang had discreetly left the 
father and daughter alone, Mr. Yorke 
observed, interrogatively, after a few mo- 
ments' silence, cracking a nut and dipping 
the kernel in a glass of sherry meanwhile, 

'' So you and Felix didn't hit it off after 
aU, little girl?" 

" No," admitted Calla, blushing crimson, 
and her breath coming shorter than usual, 
so that it was in rather broken accents 
she continued — " But there is not, never 
was, anything — any disagreement to pre- 
vent our being the best of friends." And 
to speak with her own lips of Felix and 
herself being " friends," shot a sharp pain 
of memory and contrast through her heart 
even now. " And, papa, there is some- 
thing else I have to say to you," she add- 
ed, hurrying away from the subject of 
Felix, and escaping that topic, her voice 
rose to a lighter tone. '* There is some- 
body else who appears to have the peculiar 
taste to — to think, to want ^" A nerv- 
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ous, uncertain smile hovered round her 
lips. 

" To want my little girl, eh ? Aha ! so 
tha(s the story, is it ? Another fellow cut 
in, and yoa threw Felix over, eh?" 

*'No, no, not' asseverated Calla, vehe- 
mently and earnestly, the smile fading 
away. " It was after^ long after, Felix and 
I had said good-bye — it was a year after ; 
and he is — you have heard of him — ^heard 
us talk of him, surely, long ago ? It is 
Felix's friend, Julius Lusada." 

'' Lusada !" Easy-going Tom Yorke 
looked surprised and interested for once. 
" Lusada ! Whew ! — ^yes, IVe heard of 
him ; this Lusada's a pretty well-known 
character in a rather rough set I mixed in 
out West. Fine fellow, I believe — popu- 
larly supposed to have made a pot of 
money out of raising a sunken Spanish 

galleon We believe as much of that as 

we like," he added, parenthetically. " But 
I should not have thought he was a marry- 
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ing man/' he concluded, regarding his 
daughter as if appraising her attractions. 

" Nor should I, until about a week ago," 
she responded, feeling quite at ease, now 
that the disclosure was made. " I want 
you to see him, papa," 

** Papa " nodded, and repeated to himself 
reflectively, 

" Lusada ! — h'm ! — well, why not ? Bet- 
ter mate among the Bohemians than the 
Philistines. It is evidently written that 
I am not to keep my little girl at home," 
continued Tom Yorke (who never, save 
once in his life, for a few brief bright years, 
had had a home ; and if he had had one, 
would not have stayed there), in tenderly 
regretful accents. " The young fellows 
will take care of that." 

" But Julius Lusada is not a young fel- 
low — not particularly young, that is. You 
will see him soon, papa, and can pronounce 
upon him from your own personal obser- 
vation, for I told him — at least, he said — I 
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wanted him to see you, you know, and so 
I daresay he will come to-morrow." 

Julius Lusada did come on the morrow, 
on the lover's usual (and often dreaded) 
errand, to the father of his beloved ; but 
the traditional mauvais quart (Theure be- 
tween the suitor and the parent was be- 
tween these two Bohemians considerably 
simplified and abbreviated, 

A great deal was understood in a few 
words — there appeared to be some chemical 
afl&nity between the two natures, for they 
immediately amalgamated — they smoked 
the pipe of peace — only in this case it was 
a box of fine Havana cigars — ^together, 
and drank a bottle of champagne. Calla 
lit their matches and filled their glasses, 
and '*all went merry as a marriage-bell." 

In an introduction to the family of one*s 
beloved, it is the interview with the father 
which looms up most alarmingly if that 
gaunt, threadbare giant yclept Poverty 
stalks between you and the lady of your 
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love. But when there is no such grim 
obstacle, perhaps the making acquaintance 
for the first time with the female part of 
the family is the worst part of the ordeal. 
One is so conscious of the importance of a 
first impression, one has so uncomfortable 
a sense of being " on approval," of under- 
going helplessly from hat-brim to boot- 
heel the merciless criticism of the feminine 
eyes that are so infinitely keener to detect 
a blemish than a beauty. 

Julius Lusada had only Mrs. King to 
satisfy as to his general eligibihty of ap- 
pearance, manner, and character. He 
passed through the ordeal triumphantly, 
either through self-confidence in his own 
power to do so, or unconsciousness that 
he was undergoing any ordeal at all. He 
fairly dazzled Mrs. King, so that she felt 
incapable of forming any clear judgment 
of him. But when he was absent, and she 
tried to piece together her impressions of 
him, they were of decided admiration, of 
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liking a trifle less decided, and of just that 
sliade of doubt with which one would find a 
superb wild creature of the forest — super- 
ficially docile, but only half tamed — ^intro- 
duced as a domestic inmate into one's 
home. She felt as if she had been 
dazzled by a flashing meteor, and doubted 
whether with aD its brightness it would 
prove a desirable fire to warm the house- 
hold hearth. 

Calla perfectly comprehended her aunt's 
feelings ; she laughed and kissed her, and 
tossBd her pretty head securely, with a 
half- defiant smile. She had no fear of 
her tame lion. By the keen instinct of her 
heart, rather than by any perceptiveness 
of her intellect, she knew that the man's 
rough and reckless life had not spoilt his 
nature, though the wild element that was 
a part of him, body and soul, could never 
be eliminated. Rash) obstinate, head- 
strong, carried away by mad caprices, he 
might be ; fickle to * some extent, possibly, 
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but never false; despotic, but never stoop- 
ing to petty tyrannies ; generous and chival- 
rous always ; " with blendings of the worst 
and best," perhaps, but with every capacity 
in him for loyalty through life and devo- 
tion unto death. 

One thing only troubled Calla's peace 
now ; one anxiety only fluttered her heart 
at every post-time. What would Felix say 
to this, her second choice? The news 
had reached him now — with what effect ? 
Would he deem his friend disloyal for 
winning the love that he had himself put 
away from him? Would he think her 
faithless ? — would he say bitterly, '* She 
never loved me " ? 

She could know no real tranquillity till 
this doubt was solved. She schooled her- 
self to expect some sharp stab in the solu- 
tion. She could bear any cold and cutting 
congratulation. She could bear any veiled 
reproach, even any satire — " I shall have 
deserved it," she would say to herself, with 

t2 
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head held bravely up, as if to meet the 
charge, and the blood burning in her 
cheeks. But only one thing she felt she 
could not bear— let him think anything 
but that she never loved him I 

The looked-for letter came to her at 
last. She had wondered whether he would 
or would not write. She carried it up to 
her room, whither her aunt, mildly curious, 
but not especially anxious — for she knew 
nothing of the real story of the enforced 
parting between Felix and Calla — followed 
her soon. 

Mrs. King entered, and stood aghast. 

Calla was down on her knees on the 
floor at her own bedside, her head buried 
in her hands, her whole frame shaken 
with passionate, stifled sobs. When she 
lifted her face, all its beauty blurred and 
stained with a storm of tears, Mrs. King 
saw that she held the letter clasped and 
crushed in her hands. 

"Calla, my darling child, what is it? 
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The letter is from Felix, is it not ? What 
can he say to agitate you so ?" 

The girl's lips quivered, and she tried 
to form some word, but a rising sob stopped 
her speech. 

'*My dear, don't, don't distress yourself. 
Remember, darling, you are engaged to 
Julius Lusada now ; it is the lot you chose 
for yourself. What can Felix say to cause 
you such emotion ? It is not well, it is not 
fit, that you should allow any reproach of 
his to move you so. Think nothing of it ; 
men are men ; it is only natural he should 
feel some little bitterness, but " 

"Bitterness? — ^reproach?" cried Calla, 
her eyes flashing with a sort of radiance 
through their tears. " Felix bitter to me ? 
Oh, auntie, it is not that — not that ! Too 
good, too generous, too noble ! What did 
I ever do to be worthy of his love ?" 

Her upturned face, as she knelt there 
with the letter clasped in her folded hands, 
and her head thrown back in a sort of 
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mingled pride and passion, was a revela- 
tion to Mrs. King. Those great dark 
tear-drowned eyes, witli their rapt gaze 
of a deliglit that stabbed more keenly than 
pain ; those lips that quivered in a smile 
more sadly passionate than a sigh — ^were 
these signs of the girlish fancy, the shallow 
caprice, that they had deemed Calla's affec- 
tion for Felix to be ? 

**I had rather you did not read the 
letter, dear," the girl said more calmly, after 
a silence which Mrs. King had spent in 
anxious watchfulness. "But I will tell 
you all that can interest you in it." 

"No, do not agitate yourself further, 
dear. I see, I see. You are a nature, 
Calla, always to be deeper stung by gene- 
rosity than by reproach. But Felix never 
meant to sting you; — never meant you to 
fret yourself like this." 

*' No, never, never," said Calla, and bent 
her head and pressed her lips on the letter 
she held. 
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"Calla," said her aunt earnestly, "you 
perplex me ; you pain me. You must not 
think so much of Felix now. If you really 
loved him, why, child, in Heaven's name — 
why did you part from him, and place your- 
self out of his reach for ever by engaging 
yourself to his friend ?" 

" Let the past rest, dear auntie. What's 
done is done. Think me capricious — think 
me shallow and changeful, as you like. I 
daresay I seem so to you. My .future is as 
bright a one as ever dawned upon a wo- 
man. Let my past alone. I shall grow 
further and further away from it month by 
month and year by year." 
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CHAPTER XII. 



" LOVE VIOTOEIOUS OfiOWNED AT LAST." 



rpHE London season is rapidly waxing to 
•■- its full moon. The whirlpool of Lon- 
don society is eddying fast and furious. 
Natives and visitors, residents and birds of 
passage, all are sucked into the vortex, and 
whirling round and round in their different 
circles. The current is irresistible; you 
may get dizzy sometimes, but once in the 
Charybdis, round you must go with the 
waves. 

The Yorkes are whirling with the 
rest of the world. As soon as it be- 
came known that they had returned from 
their respective exiles in France, Scotland, 
and America (all places beyond the sacred 
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sound of Bow bells seeming more or less 
exile to tlie eyes of the thorough-bred Lon- 
doner), and were living, a re-united, happy 
family, in London again, their friends rallied 
round them with welcomes and visits and 
invitations. When it was known that 
Calla Yorke was again "engaged," allinvita- 
tions included her fiance; and when her 
fixmce was once fairly introduced, no gather- 
ing in all the circle of their acquaintance 
was deemed complete without him. 

So now that the season has reached its 
full flood-tide, in that clique wherein the 
Yorkes chiefly move — and beyond which 
they seldom aspire, or descend as the case 
might be — a new " lion " has made his ap- 
pearance on the scene, and "roars him 
soft, not to affright the gentle ladies." 
Julius Lusada is this latest lion, and he is 
a popular one, and around his cage is 
generally assembled an admiring group; 
CaUa is secretly very proud of her hand- 
some lover, and is an object of envy to 
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most of the girls who have not caught and 
caged so splendid a captive. 

Those who like her best say that *' they 
make a beautiful couple ;" those who like 
her least say that '* she is very fortunate/' 
The fact of her former brief engagement 
and its sudden ruptute was of course well 
known ; and maids and matrons of senti- 
mental tendencies remark that she has not 
worn the willow very long, while others of 
more practical bent observe that she is 
doing much better for herself now. Some 
say that she never cared for Felix Grey ; 
others that she is marrying Lusada for the 
sake of the money, of which, to judge by 
the style in which he lives, he appears to 
have so ample a supply. 

The younger ladies in general are agreed 
that no girl who had free choice between 
the two men, could choose otherwise than 
she has done ; but some mothers of fami- 
lies ask curiously the question, which even 
the society that has installed him as its 
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lion does not find satisfactoray answerable, 
"Who is he?'' 

The majority suppose that she quarreUed 
with Felix Grey about Lusada ; but soma 
opine that she has merely 'looked higher" 
than poor Felix ; most of them wind up 
by the quotation, " 'Tis well to be off with 
the old love/' &c. Some express a wonder 
as to how this second affair will end, and 
express their doubts as to long engage- 
ments. For although Tom Yorke is will- 
ing enough to bestow his blessing and his 
parental sanction on the betrothal, he i& 
not willing that the marriage should take 
place soon. He wants his Oalla to be his 
own for a little time. He says pathetically 
that during all their lives he has had so 
little of the daughter, whom he has himself 
left in the care of others. And then al- 
though he likes Julius Lusada, he has a 
glimmering of something nearer resembling 
caution than any feeling Tom Yorke is in 
the habit of experiencing, and wants ta 
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know the man a little better before lie en- 
trusts his daughter's whole future to him. 

Meanwhile, the season goes on, and no 
cloud dims the sky. Galla is as gay as a 
bird in Summer, invariably votes for the 
acceptance of all the invitations that pour 
in, and keeps up her reputation as a reign- 
ing belle of the circle all the more success- 
fully now that she leads about with her 
such a captive as Julius Lusada to prove 
the power of her charms. 

" Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen," not at all because there are no 
passers-by along the path where it blooms, 
but because there are none to stop and 
point it out. Let one leader of taste single 
it forth for praise, and the reputation of 
the blossom is made. In every other line 
of life man or woman must work to make 
their own name, to win their own laurel 
wreath. The crown of beauty is set on 
her brow without effort of her own, by the 
world's caprice, by a poet's passing fancy. 
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a painter's casual criticism. A couple of 
portraits, one realistic, the other idealised — 
a sonnet by a well-known writer, of which 
the secret of the unknown inspiration has 
oozed out — half-a-dozen words uttered by 
the highest critic of female charms* to 
whose authority the circle bow — these 
made Calla Yorke a beauty, and her beauty 
helps to float her talent. Her ventures 
into the perilous land of poetry, and her 
studies on the safer ground of prose, al- 
ways pronounced full of promise, are con- 
sidered to be ripening very near to fulfil- 
ment now. They are full, indeed, of the 
latent force of a nature more passionate 
than imaginative — an intelligence more 
broad and sympathetic than lofty. Just 
now, however, she has dropped her writing 
entirely ; Art is driven out of the field by 
Love ; she rests on the laurels of future 
possibilities in literature, and present 
achievements in social success. 

As to her lover— "the handsome 
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brigand/' or '* tlie picturesque pirate," as 
lie is generally called — the question is 
everywhere, " Do you know Lusada ?* 

A brigand or a pirate is always irresisti- 
ble in a drawing-room. The former might 
not be pleasant to encounter in a profes- 
sional light, and in a land of defective 
police supervision. The latter is not a 
desirable captain to hail on the high seas. 
But in a drawing-room, how delightful a 
study for young ladies fresh from Byron ! 
—how available and interesting a model 
for those in search of a " subject !" 

Lusada was accredited with an even more 
lawless and adventurous life than he had 
really lived ; a highly ornate and embel- 
lished biography of him^ attributing to 
him heroisms he had never performed and 
crimes he had never committed, became 
current in whispers and confidences, and 
did great honour to the inventive genius of 
whatever imagination first gave it form. 
So at every assembly this ''picturesque 
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pirate" shines, in happy unconsciousness 
that he is being regarded as a Eobin Hood 
and a corsair rolled into one ; and amongst 
the various parties, there comes one espe- 
cially brilliant one, which Calla somehow 
remembers when memories of larger events 
have faded. 

It is a fancy-dress ball, given by one 
who cannot be called " of the clique," but 
nevertheless all the clique are there, and 
many another circle within circle too. The 
rooms are large, and they are as full as 
they can hold, and over-brimming into 
balconies, and on to staircases. Eepre- 
sentatives of many different circles form 
the component parts of the crowded whole. 
Bohemia and Belgravia meet and mingle in 
the moving mass of gorgeous dresses and 
contrasted colours that make the general 
aspect of the room like a huge kaleido- 
scope. 

Dresses are there so resplendent that 
they eclipse the wearer, and absorb all 
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attention away from her to her costume ; 
dresses are there so tasteful that they 
direct admiring eyes to the wearer, who 
seems to reflect her beauty on the dress, 
and lend it all its charm by her grace in 
wearing it. At least, so the men think. 
The women know better. Amongst mag- 
nificent matrons in Pompadour brocades 
and court dresses of the time of the Stuarts, 
some girls in pure classic robes shine out 
conspicuously; and graceful little shepherd- 
esses and flower-girls in white muslin 
lighten up the scene. There are several 
stage peasants clad in materials such as 
no peasants ever wore, and several more 
genuinely got-up peasants, on whom the 
silk-and-satin stage-peasants rather look 
down. 

The majority of the men are in various 
warlike garbs, as noblemen of various 
climes and periods, all agreeing in the one 
point of being provided with weapons of 
attack and defence. Some of them look 
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very uncomfortable in their swords and 
spurs; others move as if to the manner 
born. 

There is handsome Dick Dorvil, hand- 
some as ever, in a resplendent costume all 
white satin and silver, with a white plume 
drooping over his golden curls. There is 
Will Tregarne, rather embarrassed by a 
long sword which keeps getting in his 
way ; there is long-haired Harry Grafton as 
a troubadour, with white silk tights and 
a lute ; and Treves got up as a stage vil- 
lain, with his pink and white complexion 
stained, and his blond eyebrows corked, 
with fiercely curled moustachios of swarthy 
hue, a slouch hat, a long cloak, and an array 
of murderous weapons in his belt. The 
Godwyns are here, Lusada's friends of 
Godwyn Grange; Arnold Godwyn, the 
present head of the family ; a sister who 
looks a few years older than himself ; and 
a boyish brother. They dabble in art and 
literature in an amateur way ; they have a 
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kind of hankering to get behind the scenes, 
and have at present not the least idea of 
the timbers and trap-doors they will have 
to stumble over when they get there. 
There is a sort of fascination to them 
about the busy working world of art of 
which they know as yet so little. They 
are pleasant, cultivated, high-class people, 
just romantic and unworldly enough to be 
taken captive by Julius Lusada. They are 
as willing as he to lay stress on their 
" cousinship/' although it is a distant one 
enough, as the Lucy Godwyn who married 
Lusada's grandfather belonged to a remote 
younger branch. However, the present 
Godwyns have fallen willing victims to the 
fascination of their Transatlantic cousin, 
who simply came, saw, and conquered, and 
they are exceedingly gracious to his fiancee, 
Netta Tregame is floating about in sea- 
green waves of tvUe, with waterlilies and 
grass waving in her long light hair. She 
has not only arranged her own costume, but 
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has had a great deal to do with the design- 
ing and arranging of Calla's ; and as both 
are eminently satisfactory and successful, 
Netta feels a glow of artistic pride when 
she glances at herself and Calla as they 
pass down the long room beside the majiy 
mirrors. Calla is supposed to be a Vene- 
tian lady for the nonce, and looks as per- 
fect as if she had stepped out of a picture, 
in a costume most becoming to her pure 
brunette beauty, of white silk relieved with 
maroon velvet and silver tissue, every fold 
of which has been superintended by Netta's 
artistic eyes. 

Julius Lusada is superb in his costume 
of Henry VIII. He had contemplated ap- 
pearing as a brigand, but Calla had not 
approved. " It would be too life-like," she 
had said, shaking her head, half laughingly. 
He is big enough and fair enough and 
handsome enough for Bluff King Hal, and 
looks his best. Somebody — out of the 
circle — asks who that dramatic fellow is ; 
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somebody answers that, if he is not an 
actor, he ought to be* and adds appreci- 
atively that "we haven't got many such 
figures on the stage now." Most people 
make a point of asking him, *' Where are 
his six wives ?" There is another Henry 
VIII. on the scene, with less breadth of 
shoulder, and less regularity of feature, 
and his gold lace is not so broad, and 
altogether he feels painfully eclipsed. 
There are two Charles I/s, also, and it is 
the study of all these rival monarchs not 
to figure in the same quadrille with their 
counterparts. 

A Ked Republican, in bonnet rouge, a 
Quakeress and a pretty Esmeralda, with a 
jingling tambourine, who have all met 
Calla Yorke-two or three seasons back, all 
come up to her now with the same form of 
speech — 

" How do you do, Miss Yorke ? — so glad 
to meet you again — have to congratulate 
you on your engagement, " &c. 
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Calla, who hates congratulations — and, 
moreover, feels rather uncertain as to 
whether they are wishing her joy of the 
old love or the new — thanks them, and 
escapes from the subject as speedily as 
she can, though when the gipsy asks 
effusively, ''And which is Mr. Lusada? 
What ! that handsome Henry VIII. ?" she 
feels re-assured on one point. 

There is a " question of the day " among 
Calla's friends this season as to which is 
the handsomest, Dick Dorvil or Julius 
Lusada. It is mooted this night with 
great interest, and to neophytes in the 
circle the question is plainly put, and the 
answer attended with considerable interest. 
Netta Tregarne communicates to Calla 
with perfect frankness that according to 
the present division of opinions Lusada has 
a majority of two votes. 

The principal topic of the evening is 
dress, of course. Dress, dress, dress, from 
every point of view — ^from that of the 
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economical mother, who has arrayed her 
three daughters for a five-pound note 
(and very pretty and becoming their sim- 
ple white costumes are, too !) ; from that of 
the heiress, who has just paid two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds for her costume ; from 
the view of the artist and the view of the 
millionaire; and from the view of the young 
man who has hired his costume, and is not 
quite sure whether it fits him, and endea- 
vours to believe that everybody's costume 
has some hitch or another in its fit. 
Literature, the drama, and the state of 
affairs on the Continent, which just then 
are getting entangled, are lightly skimmed 
in conversation, but nobody seems to be 
really interested in anything except some- 
body else's costume. 

'' I am so glad I've found you," observes 
Calla, making her way up to her lover and 
slipping her hand through his arm confi- 
dentially. " Why didn't you come to my 
rescue before? That tiresome Fool has 
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been barricading me in a corner, to talk 
Women's Eights to me." 

" Well, he may have been a fool for his 
choice of a subject, but I don't see his folly 
in his choice of a listener," responds Lusa- 
da, looking down at his fiancee with appre- 
ciative eyes. " Why do you call the poor 
feUow by so severe an epithet?" 

" He is a fool !" says Calla explanatorily 
— " motley, and two donkey's ears on ; 
don't you see, Julius ? Look, I've got him 
down on my programme," showing the 
inscription, '' 7, polka-mazurka. Fool," 
" and he has got me inscribed as Signora 
Angiolina, but I've half a mind to deny my 
name to escape another dose of the Female 
Suffrage." 

*' You have got Godwyn down twice, I 
see,'* observes Lusada^ inspecting her pro- 
gramme, where, however, the initials '* J.L." 
recur so often he need not grudge any 
other two appearances. 

"Yes. What is more than dancing 
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twice with the brother, the sister has in- 
vited me to go and spend a few days at 
Qodwyn Grange." 

"I should think she had!" he responds, 
as if that was indeed a matter of course. 
" They are really pleased with you, I tell 
you. I want you to like Emily Godwyn, 
and get friends with her; she's a good, 
true, loyal lady — clear grit all through." 

" Translate 1" exclaims Calla gaily. '' If 
you won't talk English, you must give 
yourself the trouble of translation." 

Calla is in her gayest spirits ; and as the 
evening wears on, she floats up to the 
seventh heaven of enjoyment. Julius 
Lusada is by her side, and she is proud of 
him as he of her. She is young, and lovely, 
and beloved, and delights in all things 
beautiful. To move amidst all this beauty 
and brilliance, herself in full accordance 
with it, one of the parts of it, has a potent 
charm for her. Her senses, always sus- 
ceptible and easily stirred, respond to the 
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muBic, revel in the brightness and the 
colours, and the dazzling restless beauty 
of all the scene. Eyes, ears, heart, vanity, 
all are fully satisfied this night. Her 
impressible nature is borne away by a soft, 
seductive tide of pure enjoyment of the 
present ; she has drifted far away from the 
rocky shore of memories and regrets. Tom 
Yorke, who is comfortably lounging about 
in a wig and gown — taking mental notes 
for a light gossipy article for the American 
Eagle, spending a goodly portion of his 
time in the refreshment-rooms where the 
champagne is "flowing free/' and occa- 
sionally standing in the door of the danc- 
ing-room to watch his daughter — feels very 
proud of the tall, graceful, white figure, 
with silver veils fluttering down from the 
dark hair, and touches of rich tinted velvet 
relieving the white and silver. Calla is one 
of those unequal beauties who sometimes 
fairly startle those who know them best 
by their loveliness, and at other times 
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scarcely rise above the level of ordinary 
prettiness. 

This evening Lusada scarcely exagger- 
ates in telling her she is simply perfection. 
He certainly never errs on the side of con- 
cealing his admiration from its object. If 
he does not utter it in plain words, he 
always expresses it as plainly in looks. 

At supper Calla gets far more than her 
rightful share of attention. She is sur- 
rounded by three cavaliers ; Lusada natur- 
ally, and of right, keeps on one side ; Dick 
Dorvil, for old acquaintance sake, keeps 
on the other ; Arnold Godwyn, on the 
strength of their future cousinship, distant 
as it is, and uplifted by the buoyancy of 
excellent champagne, hovers close around, 
and addresses her as "his fair cousin." 
After supper the fun grows fast and furi- 
ous. Square dances are altogether abol- 
ished, and the musicians barely take 
breathing time between the successive 
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waltzes and galops demanded by the 
untiring dancers. The warriors have 
most of them deposed their swords and 
sabres in comers ; some of them have un- 
buckled the spurs from their unaccustomed 
feet for greater freedom in the dance. 
Minerva has hung up her helmet on a 
girandole, and Diana has thrown aside her 
shield and quiver; Esmeralda is jingling 
her tambourine in time to the waltz, and 
Oalla, out of breath with a long whirl, 
stops a few moments for breath, clinging 
to Lusada's arm. 

Though the room is a trifle clearer than 
before supper, it is crowded still ; and the 
people lining the walls, either resting or 
looking on, are generally two or three rows 
deep. Calla's quick ears catch a few words 
from a couple standing there who do not 
notice that these plighted lovers have paus- 
ed close to them. The man is saying some- 
thing about ''better be fortunate than 
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faithful;" the girl responds, scornfully, 

" Faithful ! Dogs are faithful ! Women 
are not dogs I'' 

Then the couple catch a glimpse of Calla 
standing near them, and are suddenly 
silent. But she had known they were 
speaking of her before this sudden pause of 
theirs tells her so. 

The words, the reflection of a reproach 
(however unreasonable it be) that they con- 
vey, startle her for the moment, but they 
do not strike deep. They only bring a 
memory before her like one of those sudden 
waking visions that " come like shadows, 
so depart.'' She is generally so singularly 
sensitive to any such allusion. How is it 
that those overheard words touch her lightly 
as a dream now ? Is it because her heart 
for once is shaken by no struggle and no 
doubt, but pleads utterly and entirely 
*' guilty" to the charge? 

She looks up in Julius Lusada's face ; 
they are standing just as they have paused 
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from the waltz, for a brief rest, to draw 
breath, his arm still closely encircling her 
waist, her hand still on his shoulder. Her 
eyes are shining; her cheeks are flushed 
with the lovelier rose than ever artifice or 
stage-bloom can supply ; one accidentally- 
loosened tress of her hair strays down, and 
is caught upon the gold lace bars that 
cross his breast ; and the antique gold chain 
and locket, that he chose for her and gave 
to her, rise and fall softly on her bosom as 
the fluttering breath heaves to and fro. 

He is splendid — splendid both in figure 
and face ; every woman in the room must 
admit that, and own the charm of that 
strong, self-asserting manhood, with its 
full yet unexpressed consciousness of 
power. Those deep blue eyes of his, whose 
depths are sometimes difficult to read, and 
whose language, when they speak, is so 
plain, look always straight into Calla's 
heart. They are telling her now, "How 
beautiful you are ! I love you !" plainer 
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than words could speak. Her eyes sink 
down before his; and the long drooping 
necklace rises and falls more slowly, yet 
deeper than before. 

They are off again into the circle of the 
dance, floating round and round in perfect 
accord, lightly as if they were borne up on 
air, harmoniously as if they were one crea- 
ture, and as if the music were a part of 
their pulses' beat ; they pause again, draw- 
ing back from the circle into an arched re- 
cess full of flowers, where a toy fountain 
gurgles and plashes. She is resting again 
breathlessly on his strong arm, alone for 
the moment among the flowers, while the 
changing ranks of the dancers circle past 
them as they stand. 

He is looking down on her face, drinking 
in its beauty, seeking to read in its flushed 
brightness an answer to the question he 
asks. 

'' Sweet, are you happy ?" 

'' Yes:' 
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** You shine in this bright, gay world of 
yours — ^you love it, don't you ?" 

" I do. It is my world, you know, 
though I have lived a good deal out of it." 

" Will it hurt you, love, to leave it be- 
hind for a wilder, grander life of larger 
scope in my great New World with me ?" 

*' No," she answers softly, her eyes sink- 
ing away from his. ''With you, for you, 
I can leave it." 

*' Darling," he responds, in his deep 
tender tone, with its half melancholy modu- 
lation, " I'll not tear you away in any 
hurry from this bright setting that frames 
you so well. My lUy shall bloom in her 
own fair island-garden while she chooses." 

*'Ah," she whispers, nestling a shade 
nearer to his side, " tliat is not a day, not an 
hour longer than it pleases youJ^ 

She is utterly under the spell of his in- 
fluence at this hour ; it is a sway which all 
the subtle surrounding influences of music 
and light and colour, and ripple of foun- 
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tain, and fragrance of flowers, act in ac- 
cordance with and intensify. She looks 
up at him with a sort of reckless abandon- 
ment and acknowledgment at last, with a 
flash of eloquence in her dark eyes ; they 
glow with a living light in their midnight 
depths, as they seem suddenly to cast 
away all shyness and reserve, and catch 
the fire from his. And standing there 
with him alone in the soft and odorous 
shadow of the tropical-coloured blossoms 
and great rare fern-leaves, silently she 
says in her heart, with a passion that for 
once defies the past, and tramples on it, 

"Yes, I am inconstant — I am faithless 
to the old love, and the new love has be- 
come all." 

The night wears on to morning ; it is 
all a dream of dazzle and rapture, an atmo- 
sphere of roses and champagne, and 
beauty and light and love — a supreme 
triumph of the present hour over all past 
and future, to Calla. It is a time of 
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trmmph and high satisfaction to Julius 
Lusada too ; not so much because he him- 
self has been, and knows he has been, a 
very decided "success/' but because the 
girl he loves, and whose beauty this even- 
ing has taken even him by surprise, has 
been his, his own, and his only, openly 
and acknowledgedly his. He has had no 
rival in her thoughts, there is no disputed 
corner in her inmost heart this night. 

The gaslight has " paled its ineffectual 
fires " before the broad blue light of day. 
All the eastern sky — as much as can be 
seen above and between the London chim- 
ney-tops — ^is bathed in a flood of lovely 
rose when the last string of cabs and car- 
riages draws up opposite the door, and the 
last battalion of guests begins to drop 
slowly away. In the supper-room still a 
knot of men are talking politics. Some- 
body has arrived from the City in a han- 
som, being evidently minded that it is 
better 'to come in for the fag-end of a f es- 

VOL. II. ^ 
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tivity than the beginning of a fray, and 
has brought the news, fresh from the tele- 
graph wires, that on very good authority 
a Continental war is pronounced to be im- 
minent. 

Half the party believe this, and half 
do not; and while they are debating whether 
it will prove a true or a false prophecy, 
the host is calling for fresh bottles of 
champagne ; the sleepy waiters are hanging 
about in drowsy groups ; the late arrival is 
picnicking off the bones of a turkey, the 
last blushing relics of a lobster salad, and 
a rickety Charlotte-Eusse, which has tot- 
tered and tumbled all on one side. Mean- 
while, mothers and daughters are waiting 
in halls and passages for the husbands and 
fathers who are waxing warm over the 
Franco-Prussian question, and entirely for- 
getting the sunrise as they cross swords 
in argument — metaphorically. The wea- 
pons they wield in their assumed charac- 
ters are too blunt for purposes for com- 
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bat. They argue in happy unconscious- 
ness of the incongruousness between some 
of their costumes and their sentiments. 
There is Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
representing Eepublican France ; a Eoman 
tribune, and a patriot of '93, standing 
boldly up for Imperialism. 

Possibly the popping of champagne- 
corks symbolises to them the coming con- 
test, possibly that sparkling beverage 
which flows so freely proves an inspiration 
— anyhow the little party seem supremely 
absorbed in their bloodless conflict, and 
oblivious of their attendant families. 

" Oh ! here you all are, just as I 
thought," observes Calla, entering the 
supper-room in search of her own pro- 
perty — "Imperialists, Eoyalists, and Ee- 
publicans, all at it, hammer and tongs. 
Now, papa, 5 if you don't come, there will 
be a rehearsal of the war on a small scale 
between these four walls." 

'* You don't care about politics, Miss 

x2 
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Yorke ?" says Arnold Godwyn. " I believe 
you have lost all your patriotism since 
you have been engaged to * our American 
cousin. ' " 

" No, indeed, I am as patriotic as ever, 
but the prospect of a grand crash on the 
Continent does not at present touch me so 
neariy as the fact that the cab is waiting," 
she answers lightly, never dreaming that 
there was a day before her when she 
should look back and remember those light 
and careless words with an aching heart. 

Tom Yorke and Julius Lusada make a 
move in deference to Calla's request ; the 
other war-politicians drop away slowly 
after them one by one ; and soon the day- 
light (streams into deserted rooms, though 
the last knot of warriors are making a final 
stand in the hall. 

A highly-amused policeman lingers near 
the gate, lapsing into an appreciative smile 
as each fresh masquerader appears on the 
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otherwise deserted pavement, and looks 
about for his or her vehicle. 

Calla cannot help smiling, too, as she is 
conscious that X 99 is taking note of her 
costume and herself with approbation. 
Then she gives a very sincere sigh as she 
turns to Juhus Lusada. 

"How cold the daylight makes every- 
thing look! I feel like Cinderella when 
the clock struck, and all her beautiful 
things melted away ! Morning makes us 
all look like ghosts. Ah ! well, it has 
been a happy, very happy night! I am 
so sorry it is over. Good night, Julius — 
good-bye until to-morrow evening — ^no, it 
is this evening — till this evening, then, au 
r&ooirP 
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